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THE MARTYRS OF THE COLISEUM. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





In the heart of Rome, surrounded by the ruins 
of the ancient city, stands a shattered amphi- 
theatre, but vast and wierd, like a relic of the 
‘Antediluyian world. Majestic, even in its decay, 
the Coliseum takes firm hold of the imagination: 
When it. was first erected Rome was yet mistress 
of the world, but though the Roman‘empire has 
been entombed a thousand years, the Coliseum 
still stands. The vicissitudes of ordinary nations 
are nothing to the changes it has witnessed: It 
has been a circus, a church, ® quarry, and a 
prison. It has seen the Roman emperor in his 
purple; the conquering Goth with his long, fair 
hair; the labarum that was borne before Con- 
stantine; the hosts of the crusaders; the army 
of Bourbon; the pomp of Popes; the majesty of 
Napoleon.’ The same race that, when it was 
young, wandered wild in the forests of Britain, 
now comes, in all the glory of civilization, to gaze 
upon its ruins. The gods that were acknow- 
ledged over half the world, when first its vast 
circle was thrown open to receive the Roman 
populace, have not now a votary on the face of 
the globe. Alone, and in ruins, it survives; yet 
still majestic. As a young poet, but one destined 
to be great, has said, it stands 

“dark - 

With thoughts of ages: like some mighty captive 

Upon his death-bed in a Christian land, 

And lying, through the chant of Psalm and Creed, 

Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow, 

And on his lips strange gods.” 

But there are.associations of horror as well as 
of sublimity connected with the Coliseum. There 
wild beasts tore each other in the presence of a 
brutal populace; and there gladiators, ravaged 
from their distant’ homes, fought to amuse an 
idle people. Nor was this all... There Christian 
martyrs, refusing to abjure their faith, were ex- 
posed to savage lions; while a hundred thousand 
spectators, filling the Yast amphitheatre of seats, 
exulted with shouts’ gt the display,. The names 
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of but six, who thus perished in the Coliseum, 
have come down to us; but if we could know 
the whole number, the terrible catalogue would 
appal us. During nine persecutions the Chris- 
tian martyrs prayed and died in that bloody 
arena. During nearly three centuries, the mas- 
sive walls of that amphitheatre shook to the 
applause of brutal thousands, echoed to the roar 
of wild beasts, and heard the last petition of 
dying saints. 

Let us imagine a day in  enalout Rome.. From 
all parts of the city countless thousands pour 
toward the Coliseum, for there is to be a grand 
display of gladiators, and at the end a Christian 
is to suffer.. The seats are soon filled, tiers of 
human heads rising one above the other, until the 
immense mass seems almost to reach the, sky. 
A breathless silence succeeds, when the gladia- 
torial shows are over, for now the Christian is 
introduced. He is a.venerable old man, whose 
only crime is that he refuses to sacrifice to the 
gods, but for this he is held an enemy of his 
race. As he enters the arena, he sinks on one 
knee to the sand, and raising his mild, benignant 
face to the sky, prays silently. At this there 
is a hoarse murmur of rage on the part of the 
populace, which the director of the games well 
understands, for he hastily gives a sign. A door, 
at one end of the amphitheatre is flung open, a 
savage roar is heard, and a lion bounds into the 
arena. Shaking his shaggy mane, the enraged 
beast looks. around, discovers the kneeling man, 
and, crouching, springs, with another roar, upon 
his victim. The dark body of the lion is seen 
passing through the air; it covers the kneeling 
martyr; and all is over. 

Another scene. It is a grand gala day, for a 
new emperor has just attained the purple, and, 
to purchase, popularity, he has’ prepared an un- 
usual display in the amphitheatre.’ Every known 
clime has been ransacked for savage beasts, and 
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all are to be turned loose together in the arena. 
With them, too, several Christians are to suffer. 
The Coliseum, as usual, is thronged. The various 
beasts are first introduced, their rage whetted by 
hunger, and when tliey have fought/each other 
for awhile, and the spectacle grows tame and 
monotonous, the cruel order is given, and the per- 
secuted Christians are introduced. They num- 
ber all ages, and include both sexes. Venerable 
priests are there, noble matrons, beautiful virgins, 
men in the prime of life. They are told that, if 
they will sacrifice to Jupiter, they shall be saved. 
But one and all refuse, preferring to die, in that 
horrible battle of wild beasts, rather than abjure 
their Saviour.’ And they die, singing triumphant 
psalms, for God is with them in the hour of trial. 

By such martyrdoms, and others even more 





terrible, was our faith vindicated. Men were 
sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and thus 
thrown to the lions; women were exposed, in 
sacks, to be gored et wild bulls; and Both were 
‘wrapped around/with pitéh, which was then set 
on fire, and the victims placed to illuminate the 
imperial gardens. But, notwithstanding these 
persecutions, Christianity continued to spread, 
until, within less than three centuries from the 
death of its founder, it became the religion of the 
land. And now, whien nearly two thousand years 
have elapsed, and the Coliseum alone stands, of 
all the arenas that witnessed these martyrdoms, 
Christianity not only survives, hut grows stronger 
daily, widening and deepening its influence among 
the nations, elevating, and refining, and civilizing 
men. 
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Go love the world, oh, mighty sage, 
With the white brow high and fair, 
And write on many 4 deathless page 
The good that a world may share: 
‘And bear the plaudits nobly met 
For the errand thou hast done, 
And toil for the love of all, but yet 
Give me the Love of One. 


Go love the world, oh, libertine, 
As toys for a playfal hour, 

And drink the foam from the flashing wine, 
And the dew from every flower: 





Go revel on in the changing flame 
. A thousand times begun; 
But away, away with the trifler’s name, 
Give me the Love of One. 


Go love the werld for any meed, 
Be loved by the world again, : 
But dark is your hope in the hour of need, 
And weary is-your chain; i 
Still woman’s love is the better part 
When all the course is run, 
No phantom: light from every heart, 
Bat the full, free Love of One. 





FLORENCE GRAY. 





BY HENRY HH. PAUL. . 





Sweet Florence Gray, ’t was in the Spring 
When woodlands budded fair, 

And roses twined with jessamine 
Were braided in thy hair— 

We met—'twas then—when daisy-gifts 
Like gems were strewn around, 

And blue forget-me-nots and moss 
Just peeped above the ground. 

*T was then I breathed soft vows to thee, 
I think of them to-day— 

Those vows which bind me yet to thee— 
My own sweet Florence’ Gray. 





Last night in dreams I saw thee borne 
Upon the streamlet’s tide, 

Where in our skiff we’ve watched the waves 
So often side by side— 

I thought you looked so beautiful— 
Dressed all in simple white, 

And wore a jewel’in your breast 
That sparkled in the light. 

And then I woke—the vision fled— 
For dreams wont always stay, 

Yet ah! thy vision lingers still— 
My own sweet Florenge Gray. 
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“Suave of Franklin gretetast ‘Surely, the 
kadkles ‘of ‘that placid old gentleman could not 
have received a greater shock, when trudging 
under a thunder cloud in the rosy month of June, 
éae hundred years ago; he with his little iron- 
pointed, silken ‘kite, entived: the lightnings dowa 
than did my feelings when standing, brush in 
hand, on .a bright May morning, 1860, I was 
handed the following “despatch :” 

‘PeLecrapn Orrrte, Balt. May 6th. 

"Dean Coz—I am escorting’ a female relative 
notth—will take H-—— on my route—expect us 
to-morrow, éarly train, Frank Curtis,” 

“Shade of Franklin protect-us!” I exclaimed, 
throwing it from me—‘‘was there ever ayes 
so provokingly unfortunate?” ; 

) There.we were in the midst of ‘+ house-clean- 
ing” —superintendent. of which I had. been daly 
installed by my dear mother only a day or. two 
before... - ~ : 

- “For,” said she, ‘young ladies cannot hope 
to make good housewives for others, unless they 
first serve an apprenticeship in their paternal 
homes.” . 

And here was [taking my first lesson—every 
carpet. up—half the furniture sent off to the 
eabinet-maker to. be varnished—blinds hauled 
down—bedsteads stripped—in short, everything 
‘‘topsy turvy.”’ AJ) this confusion and a beau 
in prospect. What was to be-done? 

Frank was a-far-off cousin of mother’s—he 
had been here before, and I knew he loved to see 
everything in ‘‘apple-pie order’—and also that 
precious little work could be done when he was 
an inmate. 

We had engaged but one assistant—and had 
intended taking it leisurely—but here was a 
damper. 

I summoned the household—a grand consulta- 
tion was held over the untimely note; and after 
exhausting every exclamation deprecatory of 
visitors in general, and this ofe in particular 
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her half-cooked: dinner, and Jim: from his work 
in ‘the dining-room, I -assigned them ail their 
taske+-and everything went on right merrily. 

By three in the afternoon we were ready for 
the carpets, and securing the aid of the man who 
brought them in, well-shiken; we laid and tacked 
them with the precision of an upholsterer. 

This done, it needed but the arranging of the 
farniture and the disposing of some summer 
drapery about the windows, and over the large 
French ‘mirrors, to make the appearance and 
comforts of the parlors complete. 

When we came down to tea that»evening, we 
announced tliat the “spare chambers’ were in 
“perfect order,” and upon comparing notes, we 
found that everything was in tolerable readiness 
for the expected arrival. And when we assem- 
bled in our spacious parlors that night, it was 
with light hearts and merry: voices, all feeling 
that they had added: their mite.to the clean and 
cheerful comfort which-reigned there: »- 

And here let me say that-those: young ladies 
who eschew household affairs, and every domestic 
arrangement, know not the calm satisfaction and 
conscious pleasure that fills one’s heart as one 
gathers -around ‘the tidy centre-table, or clusters 
with mamma and. the little ones about the bright 
hearth-stone neatly swept by one’s,own hand. 

But we will not stop to moralize,.as we are all 
ready for Frank. And sure enough the next 
morning the omnibus drove to the door, and out 
jumped Frank, never looking around, though we 
were all impatient to greet him, but seeming 
wholly intent upon guiding the tiny feet and 
fairy form of the lady he had in charge. 

A few moments and they were fairly emerged; 
and the hasty cousinly kiss being over, he intro- 
duced: her as ‘‘Miss Barton,” whose mother we 
had all seen; “as to this lady,” said he, gaily, 
*T can only say it may take you sometime to 
understand her—but before very long you will, 
I dare say, acknowledge her in every way worthy 


in house-cleaning times—-we énded by declaring ; of her-maternity.” 


that Frank was a noble fellow with all his oddi- 
ties. 
“And I for one,” said are ‘shall be right ° 
glad to see him.” 


“Oh, delighted,” I chimed in, ‘only ‘there is; sake. 


80:much to do, and no time to do it in.” ,. 


“But come.he will.” So calling Dinah from:: 


‘ 


Two summers ago he wrote on to mother, telling 
her that though he had never seen us, his mother 
assured him he would be kindly received for her 
«And I am the more inclined to come at 
this time,” he added, ‘‘as my dear mother has 
set, her heart upon my marrying; and as I am 


: Frank, as I have said, had been with us before. 
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not one of the most energetic men in the world, 
I have thought one of your spirited, rosy-cheeked 
northern women would be the very thing.” 

“The very thing indeed!” I indignantly ex- 
claimed, as I read the letter. ‘‘I wonder if he 
thinks our charntifg northern women dre to be 
had for the asking?—or that they will waste 
their sweets upon a proud, er conceited 
nabob?” 

+ “Oh, you are too severe, my daughter,” replied 
my mother, calmly, ‘Frank is, I: have rexson to 
believe, an excellent young man—and now I think 
of it,” she continued, ‘‘there’s my favorite nisce, 
Lacy. .She has signified her intention of visiting 
us at no distant day, Why not hasten her 4 little, 
that she and Frank may meet here? — would 
suit admirably.” 

My mother bent. upon -match- -making! Ah, 
well, so be it. ‘That very day I wrote to Lucy 
D— to lose no time in joining us. After tel- 
ling her of the gentleman’s avowed motive in 
coming north, I concluded with— 

' “You cannot but admire my disinteresteduess 
and. magnanimity in inviting you here at. this 
time—thus foregoing all chance of a conquest on 
my. part—inasmuch as the gentleman is of ex- 
emplary morals—has unbounded wealth, and still 
a large expectancy from hig mother.” 

Lucy game, and so did. Frank Curtis—and never 
did mortal beings devise, plan, and manoeuvre 
more to bring about the union of two hearts, than 
did one and all of us from the head of the house 
down ‘to Sister Lizzie; who had just reached her 
teens. 

Frank was just formed to eighth one of 
Lucy’s; disposition and temperament: He was 
quite-tall in person—but by his broad shoulders 
and fine expansive chest, was relieved from every 
appearance of awkwardness, which so often mars 
the effect in very tall men. ; 

He had moreover a pleasant countenance, a 
fe hazel eye, and black hair and whiskers— 
jast enough of the latter to give him with his 
erect form a slightly martial air. And then such 
teeth! I have watched them often as with his 
bewitching, quiet smile he discoursed to us of 
his pleasant southern home, or descanted upon 
the fidelity of some favorite slave, and wondered 
how Lucy could resist him. 

His manner was at times gay and dashing— 
ready for all sorts of fun—and again he would 
turn from it at a moment’s warning, and hang } 
for days over the sick cradle of our boy. 

Indeed one could not but love him—yet there 
was something unsatisfactory and provoking 
about him too. I cannot describe it, nor explain } 
myself better than by saying he was forever dis- 
“appointing one. 





‘Just'as you had him wound up to the very 


point desired, and yeu felt sure from his nodding 
assent to your premises—and his ‘ah! is it pos- 
sible,” ‘‘oh, certainly,” &c., as you progressed in 
your argument, that he could not but agree with 
you in your conclusion—lo! he was off at a tan. 
gent, declaring that'it might all sound very well, 
but Ais experience had taught him differently and 

#0-On: ‘ Indeed, I never have decided to this day, 
whether he does it for mischief, or whether con- 
tradiction is an innate defect. ‘ 

Now Lucy was altogether the reverse of this— 
with e.skin of remarkable clearness and purity 
of texture—and features almost perfeet in their 
regulatity—with a person of exquisite mould, 
anda grace of manner altogether winning, she 
had that frank, artless, open-hearted simplicity 
now so seldom found, but which our grand-dames 
tell us was quite 'the fashion in their day. + «| 

In truth, she seemed just the being to neutra- 
lize a character like that of Frank's. 

She never for'a moment concealed her admira- 
tion of “Mr. Curtis,” and though she ‘was ‘not 
forward, showed her readiness to walk or ride 
with him as the case might be. Truth to tell, 
she was always assigned to him as a matter of 
course, and we never started off for a walk that 
Frank did not mechanically offer his arm, or 
saunter along at the side of Lucy. 

Our town abounds in sweet walks and shady 
trees—~hardly a day passed that we did not ram- 
ble off in:some direction, and’ when I happened 
to lead the way, I never failed to hurry my com- 
panion with a most commendable zeal till: we 
reached our place of destination. 

Or if ‘we chanced to fall behind, I saw a thou- 
sand beauties over which to linger in the geritle 
waves of the Susquehanna as they swept past us 
tinted with the rich sunset hue—or perchanee I 
culled the wild flowers from its banks—or casting 
my eye to the opposite shore, would go off into 
raptures about the green hills which rise there 
with so cultivated an air; and so aristocratic 
withal that one would searcely think we have 
still with us the ‘‘oldest inhabitant,” who re- 
members when the beast of the forest had there 
his “«den”—and when the Indian girl made her 
wild toilet in the waters that wash their base. 

Anything and everything that Frank and Lucy 
might walk undisturbed. Often and often I have 
watched them in their quiet’ course—she with 
her head slightly inclined toward him—while his 
I fancied was bent eagerly down, drinking in her 
slightest accent. 

The very night before Lucy went—I had as 
was my wont outwalked them—and as they ap- 
proached the stile where we were seated I felt 
sure from the conscious blush upon her cheek, 
and the half-dubious, half-satisfied air of Frank 
that matters had come to.a crisis—and with o 
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knowing: look I eaid, ‘‘I trust your ramble has 
been a pleasant one?” ‘Oh! delightful,” an 
swered Lucy, in a moment, while Frank remained 
og I thought in silent embarrassment. | : atin 

Well, Lucy went—Frank seeing her a few miles 
on her homeward journey. I was all anxiety you 
may be sure, besides had some pride in wishing 
tov feel ‘that my manoeuvring was not,all lost. 
So a day. or two after, I was, enumerating her 
many virtueg, to each and all of which, Frank 
only nodded his approval, 

At length in despair of getting a direct opinion 
unasked, I abruptly said; ‘well, tell us now, 
Frank Curtis, what’ do you think of. our..sweet 
Qousin Lucy?” 

“Oh! she’s well enough,’ he answered, ‘but 
giveme a girl that don’t shriek at the buzz of a 
bee, nor faint at the sight of a harmless snake. 
Besides I never. did, like these beauties—espe- 
cially your blonde beauties—they are too timid 


‘and amiable—and then they take your admira- 


tion s0'much as a matter of course; they expect 
it,” 

“Expect it!” I repeated,’ warmly — ‘Lucy 
Douglass never expected the admiration of any 
one.” , 

“Oh! Iwas not thinking just at the instant of 
your cousin,” he answered, with provoking cool- 
ness... ‘I was speaking. in general terms.” 

“Ah! it seems to me, Frank,” said I, reproach- 
faily,'‘‘ that you ought to think.of no one else 
after ail that. has passed.” 

‘+ After all that’s passed—why, coz, you amaze 
me, It’s not’ possible that Lucy for a moment 
supposed—-I never dreamed—who would have 
thought.” But I waited for no explanation, and 
swung out of the room with quite-an air of in- 
dignation, and hurried to mother’s room that she 
might condole with me on the failure of all our 
plans. 

When did woman acknowledge herself van- 
qnished? I began to think I had mistaken my 
man. ‘He is certainly a clever fellow,” I said, 
‘sand Lucy though pretty, was too tame for him. 
If I could only get Grace Clarence to come over 
as if by accident,” I thought. ‘She is the very 
antipodes of Lucy.” 

Tall, commanding figure—hair that falls in 
curling masses about her pale and rather melan- 


choly cheek—and an eye dark as ébony, that { 


looks out from a soul proud with exalted intel- 
lect and conscious superiority. ‘That will do 
exactly.” And in less than three days Grace 
was sitting in our parlor side by side with Frank 
Curtis! 

I felt that with her our movements snes be 
much more adroit.» In truth, that we dare not let 
her for a thoment suppose that she was brought 
herewith the. expectation of making a conquest. 


4 





Grace was.a girl of.remarkable self-possession. 
Never under any circumstances did she lose that 
calm dignity nnd propriety of.mapner whieh: is 
sure to cheracterize the well-bred and high- 
minded woman. 

Indeed so much did her calm stateliness of 
manner, which was perfectly natural, differ from 
my own warm and impulsive temperament, which 
is quite as natural, that I was at a loss at first 
how to. conduct my mode of attack. 

I, ‘however, set my wits to work to plan 
various excursions aquatic and equestrian, where 
I thought there was any possibility of the occur- 
rence of any untoward ciroumstance—something 
just startling enough to. bring into action Grace’s 
habitual presence of mind, But boats would not 
upset, nor: would our ‘‘ gallant steeds” prove faith- 
less to their riders. 

At last a little incident took place.in our own 
parlor divested of all romance to’ be sure—but 
which I was certain would fix matters atvoncé. 

Our dear little Tom, a sweet, rosy-cheeked boy 
of three years, had been quietly playing’about, 
when suddenly he cheked, coughed, and his face 
assumed a purple hue. We all jumped. and 
screamed—while I snatehed the child up, calling 
loudly, ‘*mother—sister—come, quick, Tom is 
dying.” 

I say all—all but Grace, She seeing at once 
what was the matter, rushed after me and hastily 
taking the little fellow from me, thrust her fingers 
down his throat and drew out a large button! 

‘That was nobly done, Grace,” said-Frank, 
relieving her at the samé time of the struggling 
boy: ‘‘You have by your uncommon nerve and 
admirable presence of mind saved the life of this 
sweet child.” And then he added playfully, but 
I thought somewhat seriously, -‘*Grace Clarence , 
will bea prize for any man!” 

“Fairly committed,” thought I, and making 
an excuse to take Tom to mother, I left them 
alone. 

All would not do. Another month rolled round. 
Grace and Frank were still here, but no proposal ; 
and though he had mingled occasionally with the 
refined and polished society which adorns this 
inland town, he was summoned home at last with 
a heart apparently untouched, and a person free 
as air. 

He bade us farewell in an assembled group— 
and if I except one short letter announcing his 
safe arrival at home, this was the last we had 
seen or heard of him. 

Several little circumstances had coounted; how- 
ever, to lead me to suspect that Grace had not 
been kept quite so much. in ignorance of his 
movements as had we. -And somehow when this 
«‘despateh” reached us, announcing his intention 
of diverging so greatly from the main’ route,-I 
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could riot but think’ ae had rear prai- 
do with it, 

However my dighesstote ts marr more glaring, 
you will say, and not’so easily forgiven, inasmuch 
as you are waiting to hear coumping of the 
“female relative.” 

* Ah! she was a’ heauty—mot one of “op 
blondes” neither, nor yet was she -a brunette: 
But just enough of the rich, ved northern blood 


tinctured her dewny cheek and ripened her pout-, 


ing lips; to do’ away with a slight hue of what 
might otherwise have been cailed southern. 

The color of her eyes too was most bewitch- 
ingly uncertain. - Frank called them black, and 
for 4 moment one might agree with him, bat the 
long, silken lashes threw them so in the shade, 
that just as you were declaring that they were 
a—a light hazel, you are stalked into the betief 
that they are coal black.» Then again when she 
opened them full upom you, you were pleased to 
find them. beautifully blue. 

Any little distraint that might have lingered 
consequent. upon the bustle of getting ready for 
thet, yanished in an hour under her genial smiles 
and pleasant volubility. ‘Long before dinner she 
was familiarizéd with the whole household from 
“+ grandma”. down ) All loved her, 

After dinner we girls stole off for an hour’s 
siesta, and at six tea was. served—upon rising 
from: the table Frank said, ‘‘now for a walk— 
one of our. old-fashioned: walks; ¢oz, along the 
mossy bank, ‘or away to some ‘shady ‘grove—any 
where ‘our fancy leads us.” 

No sooner said than done, and after an hour’s 
ramble we found ourselves on the grass-skirted 
and clean graveled walks of ‘‘Capitol Hill.” 

‘Feeling somewhat weary, we seated ourselves 
on the stately stone-steps of one of the ‘‘depart- 
ments,” where the thick extending branches from 
a clump of ldfty trees near by, twine their rich 
green foliage in and around the massive pillars, 
making a delicious, quiet retreat in which to 
pass the twilight hour. 

Here we remained long and pleasantly, each 
ene relating in turn some amusing incident of 
‘“‘by-gone days.” I among the rest telling Miss 
B—— of Frank’s sad. and cavalier treatment of 
our two sweet cousins, warning her to beware 
of him, for I pronounced him a complete male 
coquette! 

«Talking of cousins,” said Frank, laughing-it 
off—<“‘ talking of cousins reminds me of a.passage 
in my ‘love’s history,’ though I don’t know that 
it’s worth while to tell it, as cousinly affection 
seems to be exhausted in this circle.” 

‘‘No such thing,” said Lizzie, a sweet, blue- 
eyed girl, laying her hand coaxingly upon his 
shoulder, “TI do love a story, and: above * one 
of your stories, Cousin Prank. - 





Well) then,” began Frank, you “must ‘tnow' 


“l itwas at my own home in the balmy sonth that! 
this occurred; some, sometime ago (anda rognish: _ 
‘ smile played upon his face.) Our folks are hos- 
yiihe in the true Virginian sense. 


‘¢ They are always gathering around them some 
choice spirits; and Sister Kate, of whom you have 
eften heard me speak, ‘is. forever scouring: the 
country either in person or by some maj? proxy;! 
in search of some warren somebody te come 
and stay with her. i 

*So one calm October toantegl Kate came 
bounding into my room quite out of breath, with 
an’ open letter in-her hand. ‘Look here, Brother 
Frank; you know I wrote to New York for Cousin 
Mary to come and spend the winter with us; 
never dreaming she could be induced ‘to leave 
the gaicties of that great’metropolis for our-dull 
home, but here it sgiewd 8 coming—she’ll os 
here in a day or 80.’ 


“I gave an impatient pshaw!—such a cousin, ° 


‘Why, Kate, I wag at ‘Unele Sam’s when slie was 
ten or twelve years old, and an uglier a 
mortal I never laid ny eyes on.’ 

“ ¢Well,’ said she, ‘you’ll lay your eyes on this 
self-same mortal very soon again. And I do beg 
now, Frank, if she: should be somewhat plain ‘or 
even ugly, that you will not put on that haughty, 
indifferent air of\:yours—but be polite’ for my 
sake.’ 

«<Or for the ‘ladies own sake,’ said the bland 
voice of my mother. We both started, and looking 
around there, leaning on the arm of my mother 
was—was a being.’ How shall I describe her?” 

“‘Never mind the description,” ‘said Lizzie 
“on with the story.” 

‘Well, it was Cousin Mary! and after. Kate 
had hugged and kissed her to her heart’s con- 
tent, my mother handed her over to me, and I 
assure you I welcomed her in the most approved 
cousinly manner. 

«“‘Days and weeks flew by. We walked and 
rode, and sailed together, till at last I began to 
suspect myself most desperately in love! over 
head and ears in love! 

‘‘Somehow, when Mary came about me with 
her sweet, endearing ways, it never pleased me 
half so well\if she called me coz: that sweet, 
familiar word that I at first thought so bewitch- 
ing, began to fall painfully upon my ear; and 
once or twice I said, ‘oh! call me Frank; just 
plain Frank.’ 

«I think she half suspected me; for she looked 
archly into my face, and said, ‘ah, then, Frank, 
don’t you want me for arelation?’ How I longed 


‘to fold her to my heart; and tell her how near 


and dear’a tie, I hoped, would one day bind us. 
‘* But Cousim Mary was changeful in her moods; 
one never knew how to take her. Sometimes she 
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was Wild and-playful, and this. became her most. . 


Often indeed; most often she would put on her 
sentimental city airs, as [called them,and won- 
dér how we could beso unceremonious! ©. ‘Gen- 
tlemen in the south were so familiar,’ &c. ‘I dlao 
noticed that these remarks were introduced most 
jnopportunely, just at the very time that I had 
mentally resolved to snatch the first moment of 
solitude with her to tel! my tale of love—but these 
terrible sentimental fits of hers would set me all 
wrong again. 

«And so the time came round when Mary was 
to leave us for a couple of weeks, on a visit to 
an uncle, still farther south, without my having 
committed myself in the slightest point. © 

‘Mary was gone! I was inconsolable. How 
I did bless my abominable stupidness of bash- 
fulness, and wonder I could let any feeling over- 
come the all-absorbing love which filled my soul. 

“Write to her L would not; for sometimes Mary 
was a quiz, and I feared she might serve up the 
precious: billet doux for the edification of my fair 
cousins with whom she was staying. 

“At length Mary came again, Kate had gone 
to spend a day or two with a neighbor;'and as I 
lifted Mary from the carriage I ventured to say, 
‘oh! how glad I am to have you here once more!’ 
then thinking I had said too much, ‘Sister Kate 
will be so happy.’ 

‘As we walked up the spacious hall we were 
alone, and I stoopedto kiss her cheek. She raised 
her hand to interrupt it, saying, ‘no, no, Mr. 


Frank! I am no longer on your list of cousins; 


pray be civil.’ ‘Oh! but let me beg you, Mary,’ 
the drawing-room door opened, and my mother 
advanced with her warm welcome, and I was left 
with the confession lingering on my lips. 

“After tea I found my cousin was in her sen- 
timental mood, so I proposed a walk. She lan- 
guidly consented, and we wandered forth. 

“The night was splendid, and as I drew her 
arm in mine I felt, indeed, I think I may safely 
say, we both felt that ‘moonlight hours are meet 
for love.’ 

*¢¢We’ll take the little path to the lake,’ said 
I; ‘there is something so refreshing in its green 
banks, so calm and beautiful in its deep, still 
waters, that I think we shall. both enjoy a walk 
in that direction.’ 

«¢¢You seem depressed to-night, coz,’ she said, 


‘I beg pardon, Mr. Frank, I mean; are you ill,, 


Sambo,-where did you. come from?’ . ‘Oh jis 
tought: massa might want. to go a boatin by de 
light ob de moon.’ .‘ Very well,Sambo, bring the 
boat close into shore. *Step carefully, Mary,’ 
and in a moment we were floating earipens the 
blue waters. 

«‘The scene was enchanting; it was fairy-like. 
The Naiads of the stream might see the silvery 
fishes reposing by moonlight on its pebbly bottom ; 
and myriads of stars danced upon its dimpled 
surface. 

«<Silently we moved along. My breath came 
thick and fast. I saw that Mary expected some 
word of love from me; perhaps hoped for it. 

‘At length I broke the painful silence by 
saying, ‘Sambo, sing—sing us something low 
and plaintive.” I wanted something in accord- 
ance with the scene. ‘Yes, massa,” and as his 
full clarion voice rose upon the air, I felt that 
now the propitious time had come.” 

Here we all clustered still closer to, Frank 
breathless with attention. 

se ‘Mary!’ I said, and, took her band i in mine. 
I saw the flush upon her brow; but putting on 
an air of careless gaiety, she answered, ‘well, 
Cousin Frank.’ ‘Mary!’ for a moment she raised 
her beaming, sparkling, speaking eyes of jet to 
mine, and. anon her Jong, dark lashes swept her 
crimson cheek, ‘Mary!’ and pressing her hand 
still closer, I exclaimed, ‘this és classic ground I 
do assure you!’,.”” 

«How absurd!” said I, rising indignantly, ‘it 
was just like you, Frank. It is a way you have 
of raising expectations that are neyer to be rea- 
lized.” 

‘Not so very absurd after all,” said Frank, 
laughing heartily, ‘‘for having got once more on 
terra-firma we threw romance aside; and talked 
of stern realities. In the course of whigh’I asked 
the lady in plain terms if she would take me 
‘for weal or for woe?’—to which she answered 
modestly, but decidedly, ‘yes/’” Then rising 
and advancing toward Miss B——, ‘and I riow 
introduce you to my wife, Miss Mary Curtis!” 

Such expressions of amazement—such kisses 
and congratulations as followed the denouement 
I leave you to imagine. 

Upon reaching the house my first impulse was 
to fly to mother’s room, and be the first to tell 
her that after all our efforts Frank had succeeded 
in making his own match! 





or how shall I account for the mood that’s upon 
you?’ 

«Oh! never mind me, Mary. Why should 
you?’ Then looking onward, ‘I declare there’s 
my favorite boat moored just by the willow. 
Sambo was here what.a delightfyl sail we might 
have.’ “i 


“That instant Sambo hove in sight. ‘Why, 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis staid with us for a couple 
. of weeks, serving only to confirm us in the wisdom 
‘ of Frank’s choice. When we parted, it was with 
mutual regrets and promises to continue a friend- 


If} ship formed under circumstances so amusing. 


This morning I got a letter from Mary, dated, 
; “My own home, New York city.” In which she 
says, ‘‘Frank bids me ‘tell you, that his friends 
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all thik he taakes point of disappointing; and, After staying long #nough in*London to see the 
td. retrieve is character in this respect he is} ‘sights,’-we shall-eross over to the Continent 
determined. to: give-mee view of that ‘classic: visit: Pagis and other: places of note; and. then 
ground’ he talked so ‘eloquently of. For this; luxuriate for a month or so in the rosy twilight 
purpose we have taken passage in:the stedmer ; of Italy.” 
nie wf which sails in a >} of weeks. * 6 vas) 
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OH! SING THAT SONG TO°ME ONCE MORE. 


———— f gp, 


BY MRS. 8. 8. SMITH. 











Ou! sing that song to. me onee more, But still thy step is light and free, 
My own sweet Isabel, Thing eye as brightly beams 

Whose witching cadence charmed mine ear, As when we frst our love confessed 
As if some fairy spell Beside thine own blu¢ streams; 

Had lurked within its glowing chords; } But cheer thee now, my bonny bride, 

, Oh! sing that song to me, ; ‘And sing that song tome; 

’T will charm awhile the dismal roar The proud Earl welcomes back his child, 
OF the deep-sounding sea. - He now is seeking thee. 

Fear not, my, love, thou’rt safe from harm, He missed thy gay and bird-like tones 
Tho’ loud the billows roar, _. Within his dwelling lone: 

And radely dash their surging waves He bids thee now resume thy place 
Against this rocky shore; To cheer his hearth and home; 

With thy head pillowed on my breast, Nay, why that took of timid fear? - 
Thou wilt as sweetly sleep I too shall go with thee, 

As when the downy pillow pressed And wheres6e’er thow may’st' abide, 
Thy soft and blooming cheek. Thy William there will be. 

But sing that song to me once more, Thy haughty sire will not refuse 
My own sweet lady fair, To own me for his son, 

Whose echoes once so gaily rang _. When’he shall learn his child hath wed- 
In the proud halls of thy sire, The Earl of Clarendon; 

Whose dark grey turrets cast their shade And thou, my bride, wilt thou forgive 
Acfoss the rolling Rhine; . The ruse we played with thee, 

“How eould’st thou, love, for me resign Sinee ’t was to win the faithful heart 
That lordly home of thine? That thow hast given me? 
STANZAS. 





BY 0. C. WHITTLESEY. 





Tue sun is shining bright above; Flocks dance in the ambrosial shades 
No cloud is wand’ring thro’ the sky; Right merrily, right werrily. 
Gay birds are warbling in the grove; ia 
‘ : : And why am I “perked up” in gloom 
Right merrily, righ ly. v. Pe a! 
recor. aeegh nem 7: ~~ When all so blandly smiles on me? 
Nor brooks, nor streamlets silent lie, I'll bury care—dance on his tomb, 
Their dullest notes are flowing free; Right merrily, right merrily. 
And bal ind i 
‘Righ witty “rsh , m9, 8 bY). I'll rend the darkling woof of care, 
er 4 . And set-my captive spirit free, 





All Nature pleasing thrift pervades, OF : To float upon the peaceful air, 
' No disedrd maims her harmony; * '¢ - Right merrily, right merrily, 
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BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 





‘ % Oh, ae for Wealth, or fame, or power, 
5 ll Hath man’s meek angel striven, 
ba ' Bat, silent as the growing flower, 
meat ohn é To make of eafth a Heaven.”—Epsenezer Exwiort. 


“A woman Uat feareth the Lord, shie ‘shall ‘be praised.”—Biste. 


«Waar ® beautiful bride,” was the involun- 
tery ¢xclamation that broke from many. a lip, as 
Mary Wraith, leaning on the arm of her young 
husband, William Werne, passed along the aisle 
of the village church to Neg RERC which stood 
in waiting. 

The bride was certainly very beautifal, though 
nowhet face was very pale—it had none. of ‘that 
glow of health which it.usually wore: but Mary 
was # Mourner even on this her marriage day, 
gad long watching and fina! bereavement had 
written a sad-story on her sweet countenance. 
Shé.was dressed in white, (but without the orna- 
ments or tinsel, which we all know become the 
youthful bride so well) having for William’s sake, 
rather than for her own, for she had none of 
superstition, merely laid aside for that day her 
mourning garments, to re-assume them on the 
fhorrow. 

Daring the last week Mary had followed her 
father to the grave, and she was now an orphan. 
long had that parent been the object.of her con- 
stant care and devoted affection, for he was both 
fether and mother to her, Mrs. Wraith having 
died in her own fair youth, while her ehild was 
an infant. 

It seemed as though the hand of Providence 
had guided the hearts of these young beings 
toward each other, that they might in union sup- 
port each other in the dark hour of misfortune. 

Not many months since William Werne had 
come back to his native village, a ruined mer- 
chant. He had been gone from home but three 
years: after a sufficient experience in the employ- 
ment of another, as his father imagined, it was 
thought advisable for the youth to go into busi- 
ness for himself—and he had such a bright and 
hopeful spirit, was so full of the energy ‘and 
ambition of youth, that the old man who looked 
on him with pride and admiration could not 
doubt of his success. 

But that very energy and amibition had car- 
tied William too far’: it was-not possible: that 
he should. long cope with rivals whose fortunes 
were established, who in the ranks of trade could 
stand unmoved by the most adverse winds. Buta 





shock came that threw all our young merchants’ 
business into confusion so inextricable, that he 
saw no way but to act on his first impulse—he 
hastily retired to his father’s house burdened 
with mortified pride, and the many debts whose 
pressing and binding nature he keenly felt. 

Captain Werne was an aged, retired officer im 
the army, who for deeds of valor performed in 
his prime, had been granted a pension by govern- 
ment. He himself had counselled his son to 
mercantile career, and to establish him in busi- 
ness had advanced the little fortune which he 
had accumulated in past years—atd also he had 
used his influence with personal friends to obtain 
loans, of money for his son, The failure, there~ 
fore, fell with heavy weight on the old man, and 
when too late he wondered at his own short- 
sightedness in calculating with such certainty on 
William’s success in a path so hazardous, 

It was a dark day when the old and the young 
man stood together in their home, looking wae 
the dismal and perplexing business a 
But neither of them hesitated in the course they 
should pursue, They were honorable men, and 
they resolved to give up all to their creditors at 
once, and then by renewed and ceaseless exertion 
to labor in order to liquidate these debts. 

The lovely place which the captain had spent 
years of pleasant leisure in beautifying, was 
given up without a regretful word; though his 
heart was sorely torn that day when he left the 
home which had been so dear to him, and to the 
young daughter of his heart, who had lived and 
died there. And by his brave example the old 
man cheered his somewhat fainter-hearted son. 

Captain Werne went then to lodge with his old 
friend Johnson Wraith, and Willie again left the 
village to accept a clerkship which had been 
offered to him’in. another town. When, some 
months afterward the young man went back to 
the village to attend to his father’s faneral, when 
he listened tothe comforting words which Mary 
spoke to him in-his great affliction, and saw 
the tears which she wept for him, the thought 
which for years had hovered over his mind in 
dim shadow became suddenly glory-hued, and 
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he knew that he loved Mary Wraith; and his § 
manhood rejoiced in that hour of enlightenment. 
Two years after his father’s burial he stood in 
turn the comforter of the orphaned Mary. It 
was while her father lay dead in the little parlor, 
prepared ‘for burial, that Willie said to the sor- } 
rowing daughter in a tone of voice that betrayed } 
no passion or worldliness, but calmly solemn, as } 
was meet to be heard in the chamber of death; 
‘¢We whom God has sorely and often bereaved, 
who by His providence are now left without father 





we not be all in all to each other? 


to and fro in the distance, that one looking upon 
them had thought a city illuminated was near at 
hand. 

As they drove up the street to their destination 
the bridegroom exclaimed, ‘‘I would to heaven, 
Mary, that I were conveying you to a better 
home. May God defend you from ever looking 
back with regret on the deed recorded this day 
of us, It almost seems as though it should be a 
day of fasting and prayer, when such as you and 


} I are bound together. With those who have 
or mother, brother or sister, or fortune, whovld | 
We have no ; 


always looked want in the face, it is different. 
They are accustomed to it, and have been eda. 


riches, and there is little prospect of worldly joys } cated, ‘so to speak, for, it; but you, oh, Mary! 
before us God knows. I foresee only a life of} But I love you, I love you, my dearest, and I will 
constant labor, and have scarcely more than panne } move heaven with my prayers to keep me alway 
hope, to die freed. from debt. The home I can} ’ above temptation. I,swear to be always worthy 
offér you is a poor one, such as I never thought : of you!” And he clasped her passionately, ani 
to offer any woman, but if'a true and loving heart | with tears, which the wife saw not for the darks 
is anything to»you at this*moment I pray you } ness, to his breast: 
accept mine, for I dearly love you, Mary.” ‘Willie, Willie, darling, do not talk so! Worthy 
If in the midst of her deep sorrow a ray of ; of me! oh, let us only live true to each other and 
light penetrated the gloom of that bereaved to God, and He willvalways help us.. You give 
woman’s heart, forgive it, reader. If there was me yourself—itis enough.+ I have never:hoped 
a sudden uplifting of the dreary cloud which > for riches—I am able to work, and I shall be.no 
showed the blue sky bathed in sunlight beyond, } drone in our little hive, believe me.’ Look, Willie? 
do not condemn; if ‘there was an instantaneous do you see those myriad fire-flies? they look like 
realization of the command, “Let there be light” } burning stars—they dash to and fro like meteors, 
in her soul, patdon my gentle-hearted one, for it } they make light in the darkness: My husband 
was God and not man who gave the consolation— } perhaps I over-rate my strength—I may never 
it was Mercy that sent her peace and hope when } prove to you as steadfast and bright as the moon- 
she was drinking of the cup of bitterness. It} light, I know I am weak and inefficient, but Iwill 


was His loving kindness which joined those hearts 
together by the couch of the dead, in a bond that 
was to prove life-lasting. 

And, certainly, it was in no spirit of indecent } 
haste, that a few days after the funeral of Mr. } 
Wraith, William Werne and Mary appeared before 
the parish minister to be married, and of all who 
looked upon them as they knelt at the altar, there ; 
was not one to utter, or even to think such a 
wrongful thought. In their poverty and bereave- 
ment all felt it to be well that they should stand 
together for life. Even the prudent ones, though 
they knew the deplorable state of Willie’s affairs, 
said nought uncharitable when he took to himself 
the beautiful, destitute orphan; they felt indeed 
thankful for her, that so kind and dear a friend 
had been given to her in that day which had else 
been a day of utter desolation. 

After their marriage the young couple left. the 
village immediately for the town where Willie was } 
employed—their future dwelling-place. They had 
no time for merry-making, even had the inclina- 
tion not been entirely wanting. It-was late in the 
night when the carriage which conveyed them to 
Greendale entered that town. All was darkness 
around them, there was neither moon nor stars 
visible, but’such a, multitude of fire-flies darted 








be your fire-fly, I will always.try to make light 
in our house be the clouds above and around ué 
ever so dark. Love is brave, and after all what 
is there in life so very terrible, if we only make 
truth our watehword—then if all earth forsake 


> us we shall find One who is more than earth for 
} our friend—His smile is better than riches—His 


loving kindness better than light.” 

«‘ Amen, my Mary!” was the husband’s softly 
and cheerfully uttered response, as the car- 
riage drew up before the humble lodging-house 
where he had engaged a room for himself and 
his bride. 

On the succeeding morning Willie immediately 
entered on his duties in his employers warehouse, 
and Mary buried herself in arranging the few 
articles of furniture she had kept for their own 
use, after the sale which had taken place at ‘‘Sun- 
nyside”—and by noon there was a cheerful home- 
look in the humble apartment, that made it at 
once dear and beautiful as a long-sought land of 
promise to Willie, when he went home at noon. 
The piano which had’ been her mother’s Mary 
had kept, a precious keepsake of other days, a8 
well as a means of help im their time of adver- 
sity.. It was her plan to instruct in music, which 
she was amply capacitated to do, and in this way, 
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is also by her needle, slic knew she would beable ; longer fill in the counting-room was supplied with 
to pay het own way'well.” ’ another hand, and it oniyremained for the young 

‘And it was so. wife to renew her labors with increased courage 


where were never any chowsehotd debts out~} —to enlarge their sphere; this she did, and her 
standing against young Werne, never any board-; heart never failed her. But William became.as 
fille to be paid. It was the wife’s ambition to’) a chained lion in those days ‘of grievous trials 
have» her’ husband's efforts unshackled, as they ‘¢ This was across too hard for him to bear,” he 
had been before he married her; that their dwel- } said—and it’ was not borne with patience. He 
Ung ‘together might prove a mmutual encourage- ; still hoped much from the warm weather when 
mént and a solace in hours of relaxation from it should ‘come, but’ when the sun smiled at last 
duty, Was not this a noble ambition? graciously on the. earth, it gave to him no re- 
‘For months all went on smoothly and well. } storing power—no healing influence. 
Tie life of these two, thus far, had’ been ‘it is} Then Willie:wept, for-all along the thought of 
trué'no summer dream—neither was it-all a} ; spring had been as a thought of heaven to him— 
Winter storm: ‘They had each other; health'and } he had prayed and.panted for it, believing it 
strength, and for reasonable beings that surely. } would restore strength and vitality to his limbs, 
was enough. } and alas! when summer-came and passed away, 
(Phere were many young men employed in the it left-him as it found him;a cripple still. Then 
éstablishment where Wiilie was at work, whe} vanished that thought of restoration, that blessed 
had not the saving and restraining power of a } , hope of labor and final freedom from all indebted- 
vittuous woman to influence: them—they were } ness to his fellow man. 
gay youths, with whom to “eat, drink, and ‘be ! And yet for all this misfortune, the Lord seemed 
tierry” was all of life. Willie was high in favor | in those days to have shed the light of His coun- 
‘with them all, and they admired and respected! tenance on the soul of the striving wife. With her 
his beautifal and industrious young wife. They.) constant ahd laborious exertion Many’s strength 
had'nto wish to lead him astray, they had no de- ' , increased, and was firmly established. The medi- 
dire 'to-tempt him; for they knew his poverty, » > cal aid they were able to command, and much did 
his struggles and liabilities, and they honored } , Mary deny herself to secure this for her husband, 
him»for the brave heart his wife had inspired in ) was attended with no lasting benefit: all the re- 
him. medies physicians could suggest were utterly be- 
‘But they tempted him once—though’thought-} yond their reach. It is an awful union this.of 
lessly—aond that was a ‘night of woe indeed! ; disease and poverty! Yet there was:a thought 
There had been all day a great press of business, ' , constantly cherished in the wife’s mind that 
nd near midnight when the account-books were ; was an unfailing source of joy. Slowly she was 
at last closed, and the warehouse about to be | , accumulating a little sum which would one day 
deserted, a glass of ‘strong stuff’ was passed | securé for her beloved a place in\an establish- 
round to refresh the wearied workmen, and to) ment, where such diseases as his had in many 
brace them against the cold and storm without. } cases met with cure little short of miraculous. 
That single glass of unwonted stimulus was } | Oh, how much there was in life for Mary Werne! 
like fire in Willie’s brain. After he had parted | How rich was she, living with an object to attain! 
with his companions, but before he had accom-} Truly they who do not bitterly suffer, can never 
plished half the homewamd way, it had paralyzed ; know the blessing of a great hope! 
him—he was utterly incapable of proceeding,and} The care of Willie was in itself a great care; 
in the darkness and frost he fell upon the pave- } one from which many & woman would have 


> 


ment, a pitiable object indeed. ‘Through all that } shrunk—it demanded time that was most pre- 
night Mary kept watch—anxiety and terror kept } cious, and strength and patience—but Mary’s 
her wide awake, for of the real cause of his ab- } heroism was of the most exalted character, and 
sence and long tarrying she had not one faint } the all-beholding Spirit who saw her labors and 
suspicion. Shortly after sunrise Willie appeared, > her poor reward, knew that she had ‘well done,” 
leaning on the arm of a friend, unaffected then } and in those days it was surely written of her, 
by the fatal contents of that single glass, but} “she shall enter the joy of her Lord.” 
ruined in constitution from the long exposure! In the second winter after Willie’s misfortune 
‘There had been in him from his boyhood a} he had so much regained the use of his hands 
tendency to rheumatism in its worst form, and }as.to be able to hold a pen, and the wife had in 
this night had tertibly developed it. During ) several offices found for him. occasional employ- 


' the remainder of ‘the cold season he was‘almost | ment as a copyist—and finally she succeeded in 


entirely helpless—he could not venture beyond } making a permanent arrangement with a person 
his door; nor in: any way labor continuously or } } who. was touched by the simple story she~told 
profitably.. Then, the place: which he could no him of her husband’s misfortune. 
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‘The “dew. of youth”—that which is in itself, 
youth—want of harsh experience, freedom from 
care, and’ pressing thought—that -youth with } 
which years have nought to do, had now faded } 
from the brow ofthe husband and wife. They 
were both grown old. 

Tt was ten years after their marriage that they 
sat one winter night resting from their labors, 
and talking of the past. © William had now be- 
come reconciled by long deprivation to th¢-loss of 
that freedom of limb which he had once known; 
and it did not-now so afflict him as it once had. 
He had learnéd some admirable. lessons from his 
wife in those years, and not the least of them was: 
patience—holy patience—the power to ‘suffer 
and be strong”—to prove himself thus nobly and 
truly great, was now his destiny. 

The hope Mary had long cherished of ‘a final 
and complete cure in: her husband’s case, was 
somewhat daunted. The little she had been 
able to lay by in all those years for meeting the 
necessary expenses of one who goes abroad in 
search of health, was far from the sum she. had 
mentally proposed to furnish him; and when at 
last she mentioned the subject to William, he put 
it at once away, saying they would ‘learn to 
labor and to wait,” for other things pressed more ; 
heavily upon him than mere physical pain. . First, 
he'would be freed from the bondage of debt, then } 
it would be time to shake off the bonds of sick- 
ness, 

That night in winter when they sat together, 
conversing about the years that were gone, was 
Christmas Eve. They were comparing the re- 
cord that it gave them with ‘the past troublous 
times, when a letter was brought in for ‘Mrs. 
Mary Werne.” It was opened with wondering 
interest and perused, shall I say how? Very 
little correspondence had been kept up by Wil- 
liam and Mary with\ any of their old friends or 
neighbors, and of the communications addressed 
to them, very few had more favorable contents 
than a stern, ‘pay me that thou owest.” But 
this letter! it was a gospel indeed to that striving 
pair; its contents were surely ‘‘glad tidings of 
great joy!” 

Shortly after William had been so sorely smit- 
ten by disease, an aged man who had lost much 
by his failure, called upon the debtor in no. very 
amiable mood, in order to receive from him some 
surety of the debt; his heart was touched by the 
suffering which met his eyes, and by the ‘firm, 
brave spirit which the wife revealed. Still he 
would insist on a surety of payment, and William 
had given him a “‘ promise to pay,” due six years 
from. date; to which Mary, also astonished and 
outraged by the old: man’s conduct, insisted on 
affixing her signature, that in case her husband 
should be unable to pay the debt, it might be held 





against her! It was six years ago this verynight 
that this thing happened, and now the money, 
promised was beside them on the table—they-had 
saved it dollar by-dollar, and.heaven knows how 
it-had been earned and saved; on the morrow, 
they were to forward it to the.old map, and proud 
and glad were they to assist in increasing hig 
already boundless store of wealth, one hag 

But that old man was dead, and the lettes 


} was, from the lawyer who had drawn the will, 


Enclosed was the note now due, with. the blest 
intelligence thatthe creditor had in his death 
resigned the.claim, and, in admiration for thy 
wife of William. Werne, had left to.her a farm.ig 
another portion of the state, which was in, itself 
a fortune—being extensive, er rae 
in a high state of cultivation! 

Now was the earthly recompense indeed ome 
to those long-striving ones, and. for the dead old 
man, that deed of charity he wrought must indoed 
prove sufficient to cover ‘‘a multitude of sins; 

To Willie and Mary Werne this was a reward 
so entirely unlooked for, unhoped for—it brought 
such joy to their hearts which had grown humble 
and patient under the chastisement of the Lord 
that their astonishment would have given way 
incredulity, had not the proof indisputable of the 
facet of their prosperity been given in the papers 
before them: And now this night, thoughts, some 
thoughts that for long they had not dared # 
cherish, stood up in a full and glorified lighit, nd 
no more fervent prayers were heard in heaven, 
than those that went up from Mary’s_heartrai 
she knelt beside her husband’s chair, and while 
his arm embraced her, poured forth her soul in 
thankfulness and in glorious faith. Often-tinmes 
had her voice gone up from that room in which 
they had lived since their marriage day, and 
always had his arm thus encircled her as her 
petitions were offered, but never till now had he 
joined so heartily in the petitions to which her 
soul and her faith had éoo often given the whole 
human efficacy. 

Early in the spring-time they removed from 
their humble lodgings to their new home, which 
was situated in one of the richest agricultural 
districts of New York state. Had they ever 
aspired in thought to such a home, they had 
been guilty of a wild dream indeed—more, in- 
finitely more than they. had dared to hope was 
assured them. ‘True, Willie was a cripple still, 
but now-the ability to try that wondrous “water 
cure” was given, and not many months passed 
after they had entered into possession of their 
new estate, ere the husband and wife were on 
their way to Brattleboro’. 

But if there was joy in this ability to seek for 
aid, thére was somewhat of sorrow in it also, for 
it occasioned the first separation that the two 
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had known since their union. Apart from one 
another they could live only half a life, and more 
than can be written they missed each others pre- 
sence, aid, and conversation while they were dis- 
gevered. However, the one year of'absence would 
away swiftly, as after all had stern ten years 
of hardship and trial they had shared together; 
then Willie would be home again, crippled, help- 
Jess no longer, so all assured them. 
And it was true. Twelve months passed, and 


since he parted with Mary) William alighted 
from the coach in which he: had come up from 
sui while yet at a distance from home, that’he 
inight ‘approach the cottage through the fields. 
ft~was in the evening, long after sunset, and 
the nioon had risen when he moved through the 
peattiful walks, bordered with ‘rosés in full and 
florious bloom that led to the cottage door. Oh, 
how fall of gratitude was’ his heart as he stood, 
biond by-sickness no longer, in his own halls— 
howhastily and joyfully he sought her for whose 
smile and whose kindness he had never, never 
looked in vain! With a noiseless step he entered 
thé reom where they had passed so many happy 
hoirs in those months béfore he’ went ‘away. 
Shewas not there, but something that brought ; 
irs to his eyes flitted by him, a brilliant fire- { 
fy—he could -have kissed it for her sake, oh, to 
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him she had been more than that to which she 
once likened herself in her beautiful humility. 
The door of this apartment led to another, the 
pretty parlor, which, happy as young ehildren 
with a play-house, they had decorated and fur- 
nished together, and—she was there! 

There stood a couch in the centre of the room 
shrouded in white, and. something lay therein 
that was motionless! Faint and trembling with 
the conviction of all that had fallen upon him, 
Willie approached and bowed himself beside the 
bed. To him, in-the monients that followed, it 
was as though an age had passed away since 
that sight first-burst upon him, but still he knelt 
there, he dared not‘ uneover that hidden face— 
he. could not rise and go away. 

Yet that he didlook upon-it at last, they who 
found him with the lifeless form of Mary folded 
in his. arms, needed not to'be told. When with 
trembling hands he laid aside the veil the moon- 
light fell on her face, and it seemed to him as 
though she smiled again, tenderly and ‘sweetly 
as of old, upon-him. 

So had Mary Werne’s mission ‘on earth been 
fulfilled; so was her husband brought to say in 
deep humility and perfect truthfulness, in: re- 
membrance of all that was past, and all that was 
now come upon him, ‘it isthe Lord. _Let Him 


‘do as seemeth to Him good.” + 
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‘I rewemper, aye! I remember the day ' 


When the news of the battle came, § 


A time was set for a grand display, 
As it were with one acclaim: 

They told of the hero who led the van, 
Where the odds were ten to one, 

And they rear’d a triumphal arch to the man 
Who was second in fame to none. 


But I watch’d the post-boy as he bent 
His steps by a lowly door, 

An aged mother came out as he went, 
To get of the news he bore: 


“A victory!” Ah, her eyes shone glad 

While so eagerly she read, , 
But soon her heart grew heavy and ele 

Her son was among the dead! 3 





Banners were streaming’ all over the town, 
And martial music was heard, 

The victor rode with a fitting frown 

e For the one who never fear'd: 
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Anon and ever a shout went up 
As they circled the hero’s car, 

And his name was pledg’d in the reeking cup; 
His name and the glory of war. 


Slowly and mournfully up the street, 
And down by the quiet lane, 

Wound a sorrowing throng that shunn’d to meet 
The bright triumphal train: 

Up in the church-yard old-and dim— 
Made dim by. many a leaf— 

They laid her to rest, and ‘they chaunted a hymn 
For the mother who died of grief. 


The. victor’s praise will be sung in rhyme, 
And. his name is history’s own, 
But who shall remember the fearful crime 
_ That left the aged alone? 
Like the gleams and dreams of golden youth, 
By men itis soon forgot; 
-’Tis best for the hero’s' fame, forsooth, 
That his shield displays no blot. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ir was one of the pleasant.days of the season— 
early May—and the busy world of mighty London 
poured forth its tens of thousands om the spark- 
ling flag-stones; the air was fresh and balmy, and 
as it floated through the close, pent-up streets, 
many an aching th) and weary head felt its 
— power. 

a low tenement, situate in a. bye-street of 
= great metropolis, where seldom the sound of 
lordly equipages was heard, and where’ aristo- 
cratic feet never trod the rude pavements, sat a 
young man of some five-and-twenty summers, 
busily engaged at a painting placed before him 
on an easel. The countenance was partially 
averted, but’ even the classic profile exposed to 
view, gave one an idea of nobleness of spirit and 


6 % 
while a few instruments of music—a guitar.and 
harp—occupied their respective’places. —,. 4, 

Suddenly the artist tossed back his head from 
the work wearily, and half closed his eyes, whilea 
low sigh escaped involuntarily from the open dips, 

‘It is strange,” he said to himself, in low ang 
broken accents—‘‘it is strange how the fair faep 
of Agnes will haunt.me so! I cannot .paint.4 
picture but what some feature of hers will appear 
upon the canvass; and here, in this new painting, 
I have combined all her unrivalled charms;. and 
the rare loveliness of her heavenly, face seems 
even now beaming upon me.’ 

It-was a pieture of a beautiful Greek girl which 
he had been employed upon, and to which he had 
reference. Fair, indeed, was that angelic face 
; limned upon the canvass with soft, pearly cheeks, 
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consciousness of superiority which artificial show ; carmine-tinted lips, and eyes most darkly, deeply 
will fail to produce.,: High and broad was the} blue; with many an auburn wave of gemmed and 
massive forehead, with veins of thought inter-$ braided hair, and a high, marble brow which 
woven with the few lines which care had wrought } seemed almost transparent so fair and white was 
there; dark and piercing were the lustrous eyes; } } the polished skin. The attitude of the figure 
and a profusion of dark, wavy hair fell around } was one of infinite grace. The hands, so small 
the perfectly developed head; while the regu-} and fair, were clasped together upon the full and 
larity of the strictly beautiful features, and the ; graceful bosom, while the pure face and spiritual 
proud curl of the nether lip, gave him a singu-} eyes were raised meekly above, and so innocent 
larly commanding, refined and high-born appear- } and angelic was the expression on that beautiful 
ance. countenance, that it seemed rather the features of 

The mean apartment in which he sat, and } some beautiful spirit than one of earthly mould. 
which was evidently an artist’s studio, was sadly} For some time the young man remained in 
out of repair. ‘ihe room was very low and very } the position he had first taken, not a muscle of 
small, and the discolored ceiling and stained walls } his countenance moving, and the quick breath 
announced that the rain had penetrated them } } coming and going distinctly. But at length he 
recently. There were but two windows, one of } started to his feet, and glancing at a clock in 


which commanded a view of the narrow street, 
and the other looking into a small back yard, 
where a few hollies and one or two other shrubs 
were just unfolding their leaves. All the pros- 
pect which was commanded from either casement 
was stacks of chimneys, a few back windows, 
clouds of smoke, and: the neighboring church 
spire. 

The interior of the apartment was sinter to any 
painter’s studio, being embellished with various 
articles of vertu scattered on every hand. Ma- 
donna héads after the old masters, most gloriously 
beautiful; pieces of chaste and elegant statuary ; 
life-like and graceful .Hebes; and bewitching 
Venuses were the principal-features of the-room ; 


the room which told with a fretting distinctness 
} every moment which passed away, turned imps- 
tiently to the window. 

“Ten. o’clock, and yet she comes not!” he 
soliloquized, in a somewhat bitter tone—‘ what 
should keep her away? I am sure she might 
have been here!” and with an anxious and ex- 
pected expression upon his pallid countenance, 
he commenced pacing the apartment with heavy 
strides, glancing from time to time at the clock, 
and-muttering to himself. 

At last, he heard a*light footstep upon the 
} stairs, and in a moment more a low, musical 
> voice. uttered his name without. 
$ «Ernest, Ernest! ara ‘you here?” 
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The young ‘man sprang to the door, a radiant 
smile-breaking over his face, and the dark eyes 
fishing with joy, and the next instant ushered 
ina young and beautiful girl of some seventeen 
summers. 
> “Agnes—dear Agnes!” murmured the artist, 
as he bent to kiss the fair creature:who stood 
trembling before him; ‘‘I was afraid you would 
not come—-I have been a impatiently this 
long while. ” 

J came. as soon as I could escape from the 
prying eyes of Lady Eyelyn,” was the quiet reply 
ofthe fair girl, as she sank to a seat by the artist’s 
side; “‘it is so difficult to get a moment’s respite 
from her Argus-like watchfulness, dear. Ernest, 
that-you will. pardon my want of punctuality!” 
« “Oh, willingly, Agnes!” was the quick re- 
jeinder, and many a fond and love-like word suc- 
ceeded, as Ernest, with one arm thrown around 
the form of the gentle Agnes, and her head bent 
forward upon-his bosom, sat there, in a trance of 
deep delight. 

The portrait of the Greek girl, before alluded 
to, was, in truth, the very ‘‘ pictured semblance” 
of sweet Agnes Percival; yet there was a some- 
thing lacking about it; the lively and playful 
vivacity was not there; and there was but one 
expression to the countenance, while to Agnes 
avery new incident, every phase of life, gave a 
different ‘appearance to the beautiful features. 
Seldom has a brighter sylph appeared in this 
nether world of ours, or a more glowing vision 
glanced across the cheerless earth, than fair 
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c HA PTER II, .. ’ 

Exyust Graname had first met sweet Agnes 
Percival at her father’s princely mansion,in the 
country, where he had been employed by old Sir 
Mordaunt Percival -to paint the portraits of the 
family.. The Lady Emilia, the mother of Agnes, 
stately and beautiful, with a proud, stern faee 
and carriage, had been first transferred to the 
canvass, and all who saw it—even the lady. her- 
self—had united in pronouncing it perfect.. The 
majestic head—the peerless features, pale and 
cold—the commanding feud of the pure alabaster 
neck—and even. the very expression of the im- 
mobile countenance, so queenly and beautiful— 
were pictured to the very life. by the foultiens 
hand of Ernest. 

Sir Mordaunt sat next, and the proprietor of 
Percival Hall, with his stern, noble countenance 
and noble form, was. limned upon the easel of 
Grahame—the erect. counterpart of the. proud 
nobleman, But now a more difficult task was 
Ernest’s, to sit. day after day and gaze at the rare 
beauty of the lovely Agnes, and then to transfer 
the lineaments of that fair faee to the easel before 
him. We say dificult—-it seemed so indeed to 
the heart of Ernest, for so radiantly beautiful 
was Agnes in her purity and innocence, that it 
seemed almost impossible to catch the heavenly 
expression which played upon her features like 
a soft. cloudlet upon a June sky, enhancing the 
beauty of each by the mingling of light and shade, 

But at length the ordeal was no longer dreaded. 
Agnes had not sat but a few times, ere Ernest 





Agnes; ‘and Ernest—proud Ernest Grahame— 
knéw>it, and was happy that the gentle heart 
which throbbed within that polished casket beat 
for him—and him alone! 

Many an hour glided swiftly by, and yet the 
lovers sat there, communing with their own 
hearts, weaving bright hopes for the future, and 
forgeiting the past—that past which had been,so 
cruel to them. The deep knell of the clock of 
aid St. Paul’s striking the hour of two, at length 
aroused them from their delicious ¢ete-a-tete, and 
admonished Agnes to seek her home. 

Gathering the ample folds of her rich shawl 
around her graceful form, she turned toward the 
door. One kiss from Ernest was impressed on 
her yielding lips, one glance from his dark, fas- 
cinating eyes rested upon her for an instant, and 
the next moment, with ‘a low farewell upon her 
lips, she passed down the creaking stairs of the 
humble domicil, and, emerging into thé narrow 
street, turned her footsteps in the direction of 
the elegant mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford. 

Ernest gazed long an@ vacantly after her fast 
receding form ; and when it disappeared from his 
view he sank into a seat, and buried his face in 
his hands convulsively. . 





b strangely interested in the work. He 
would watch for hours abstractedly, and in a 
strange mood, for her coming; and when she 
came to his studio at last-radiant smiles would 
break over his face, and a new and holy light 
beam in his deep, lustrous eyes. Each sitting 
was delayed as long as possible, and no percep- 
tible progress was made with the porirait: He 
would gaze at Agnes for hours, and in a dreamy 
state, would scarcely touch his pencil to the work ; 
while Agnes—fair Agnes, so sweet and so modest 
—would blush and look disconcerted, and tremble 
when. he addressed her with his thrilling voice. 
Thus'week succeeded week, and still each morn- 
ing found Agnes by the side of Ernest, listening 
to his manly voice as it murmured soft words, or 
gazing upon his face, so noble and so beautiful, 
all-unconscious of its effect upon her young and 
susceptible heart. But this course of things could 
not always continue, however much, by two, at 
least, it might be desired. Lord Percival began 
to look distrustfully upon Ernest and Agnes as 
they conversed together in low and tender tones, 
and to gaze at Grahame searchingly with his 
dark, piercing eyes; and once, when Ernest was 
alone in his studio, he had sought him, evidently 
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with something struggling in his heart to impart 
to him; but the young man looked so honest and 
80 noblé that his heart failed him—and with one 
glance at the unfinished likeness of ‘his darling 
and beautiful Agnes, he left the apartment with 
a troubled expression upon his usually openeoun- 
tenance. ‘ 

-» At length the portrait was finished; yet words 
cannot eonvey an adequate idea of all the angelic 
loveliness of that countenance. No pen can de- 
pict the matchless grace and beauty. of Agnes 
Percival! 

And Ernest, all nobleness and truth, and pos- 
sessing a soul pure and good, began to feel new 
and strange emotions kindling in his ‘heart for 
the gentle Agnes. He would watch for hours 
each movement of her graceful form, would ob- 
serve the varying expression whieh flitted across 
that fair and tell-tale face until—spell-bound and 
fascinated—he was overpowered by a vague, deli- 
cious faintness, the effect of overwrought feeling. 

Agnes had noticed’ his deportment toward her; 
now cold, calm and stately, anon, wild and fitful, 
full of extravagant fancies and morbid dreamings, 
or with refined and polished bearing, anticipating 
her slightest wish. And Agnes was not blind to 
his many attractions, to the accomplishments a 
good education had procured, and to the real 
nobility of the character and spirit of the poor, 
but proud Grahame. Her heart had gone out of 
her own keeping before she was aware of it. 

Was it strange that two such beings as Ernest 
aud Agnes, full of intellect, purity of thought, 
and similarity of feeling, situated as they were, 
and thrown into each other’s society altogether, 
should become one in heart and soul. 

Ernest Grahame was a scion of a reduced 
family, once as proud and noble as old England 
could boast. Gentle blood flowed in his veins— 
blood which had given strength to the sinews of 
mighty warriors, or languidly coursed through 
the arteries of fair and lovely dames. His ances- 
ters could be traced back many centuries—to 
the wars of the réd and white Roses—and still 
further back to more troublous times. Still it 
was not this which gave him the proud carriage 
so habitual to him; it was the self-consciousness 
of his own noble and upright spirit, and his own 
superiority over the ‘common herd.” 

Half a century past, and the noble mansion of 

“the Grahames had echoed to merry sounds and 
gay voices: it was then in the full tide of pros- 
perity: but, alas! a ruinous fire razed it to the 
ground, and left only a few blackened and smoul- 
dering remains to tell the tale of complete de- 
struction; a dark and heavy blight fell upon the 
fields of the broad domain; the noble forest was 
hewn down; and it seemed as if. some dreadful 
curse rested upon the manor, for everything went 





to a slow but sure destruction: From this ‘tine 
forth the family of the Grahames kept slowly on 
the wane, decreasing in prosperity and ndmbers} 
until at last but two remained—Ernest,. who, 
seeking to procure a livelihood, had exerted:-hig 
fine ‘talents in an artist’s life—and Gerald, an 
older brother of Ernest, who -had sought to rm. 
pair his broken fortunes in that golden landw 
the Indies. j 

Years flew by, and we have narrated the meeti 
ing of Ernest with Agnes Percival,of the pure, 
confiding love which followed; and-of their stoley 
interviews in mighty London. Ernest had asked 
of. Sir Mordaunt Percival the hand of Agnes in 
marriage; but with many a -fierce invective of 
his head, and many a cruel and galling epithet 
he bade the poor and unknown artist leave his 
presence, and never again mention his love fi 
Agnes. “ 

The bitterness of death was on the unfortunate 
young man; he could have felled Sir Mordaunt 
the floor, but he was the father of her he loved, 
and he forbore. He felt stunned as if by sdme 
mighty and terrible blow; mortification, anger, 
and sorrow mingled confusedly together ; the past 
was like a deceptive dream—the future swam 
indistinctly before him. The first object that 
aroused him was the form of the haughty old 
lord passing up and down the lofty apartment 
Ernest. made a-strong effort; gave one glance, fill 
of melancholy pride, at the arrogant and heart 
less Percival, and left the old library with: to 
tering steps. , 

That night he parted with the weeping Agnes 
under the old trysting-tree, in the park adjoining 
the hall; and with one arm thrown about her 
drooping form, murmured many a soothing and 
encouraging word in her ear. 

“I shall hover around you, dear Agnes! I 
shall be your guardian angel—my sweet one!” 
and Ernest hushed the choking sobs and the 
heart’s wild throbbings, by assuring her of his 
eternal and deathless love for her. They parted 
with solemn adjurations from on High to assist 
them in their true and holy affection, and with 
pledges of mutual love, Agnes to return to her 
now desolate home, and Ernest to enter again 
the fickle world, firm in the power of his devoted 
love for Agnes to resist its temptations. 

But now a new fear agitated the hearts of 
Lord and Lady Percival. Their only child— 
their sweet Agnes—became daily more pale and 
thin, and her step less buoyant than of yore. 
No smiles played now over her countenance, or 
‘‘wreathed her pallid lips’—no merry warble 
broke from her throa® but each: day she grew 
more languid and emaciated. At first they were 
alarmed, fearing it was the hereditary disease of 
the family—consumption;* but at~length Lady 
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Emilia gleaned..the secret from her daughter’s 
fips. Agnes loved—yes, loved! passionately, 
wildly; and the .object of that affection was 
Ernest Grahame! 

About this time, a sister of Lady Emilia, re- 
quested the company of Agnes in the metropolis 
thet season.. For a long time the parents hesi- 
tated; but a change of scene, new faces, and the 
daszaling brilliance of court might, they thought, 
be beneficial in erasing her love for Grahame, and 
restoring to her her blooming cheek and buoyant 
step. In a few weeks Agnes was launched forth 
into, the ‘‘world” of fashionable society, under 
the strict charge and guidance of Lady Evelyn 
Beresford ; who, true to her character of a watch- 
ful and jealous duenna, guarded well the foot- 
steps of her young and beautiful protegee. 





CHAPTER III. 

Late in the afternoon, Agnes ran up the steps 
of the mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford, situated 
in the most fashionable quarter of the ‘West 
End.” It was early in the morning that she had 
left the house, ‘‘to make a few calls,” she said; 
and for once Lady Evelyn did not insist. upon 
accompanying her. Since then what had trans- 
pired!. She had seen Ernest, and many a long 
and-rapturous hour had glidéd away with him. 
They had renewed their vows of love and con- 
stancy—and hope, beagns hope again animated 
her bosom. 

Worn and fatigued by her long walk, she 
entered the great hall of the stately house: The 
dinner hour was past, and Agnes’ immediately 
sought her owu apartment, where she threw her- 
self into a voluptuous fauteuil, and gave way to 
& delightful reverie. But even this pleasure was 
Boon deni¢d her. Lady Beresford, aware that 
she had returned from her call-giving, soon des- 
patched her femme de chambre to the room of 
Miss Percival, with the request that she would 
come to her boudoir. 

Agnes bowed assent to the woman; and, rising 
from her recumbent position, bathed her glowing 
cheek and burning brow with some medicated 
essence which stood by her side in a glittering 
vial—‘**I can meet her now with composure, I 
trust,” she said, to herself, as with a beating 
heart she left her room to seek the presence of 
her aunt. 

She found the Lady Evelyn awaiting her ap- 
pearance in a boudoir fitted up with infinite 
taste and lavish expenditure. There were orna- 
ments of buhl and marquetrie, and Levres china; 
statuary elegant and hgautiful filled the niches; 
and cabinet pictures of chaste and exquisite 
design covered the walls. Lady Beresford her- 
self was in one of her sternest moods, sitting 
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upright in-a large arm-chair drawn before an 
escritoire of polished rose-wood. 

As the trembling Agnes entered the apartment 
she bowed with the utmost coolness and hauteur, 
and motioned her ward to a seat. Agnes sat 
down—her heart dreading that which was to fol- 
low. A gloomy silence of some moments suc- 
ceeded, which was brokén at last by her a sre, j 
in a deep, inflexible tone of voice. 

* Miss Percival,” she said, in stern tones, which 
sounded inexpressibly harsh to thé ears of her 
niece, ‘Miss Percival, I have reason to believe 
that you have made but few calls fo-day—and 
yet you have been gone a long time. Has your 
time passed pleasantly ?” 

Indignant at the humbling words of Lady 
Evelyn, Agnes drew up her form to its utmost 
height, and cast on the unamiable, supercilious 
woman a look of ineffable contempt. Lady 
Beresford, however, did not ‘seem to observe it, 
and proceeded in @ more cutting and nonchalant 
tone, “tell me, Agnes, where have you been? 
It is my duty to you’ and your parents to keep a 
watchful eye upon your movements!” . 

Astonished, yet too proud and too honest to 
prevaricate, Agnes remained silent; but the next 
moment, she bust into a violent flood of tears, 
and sank upon her knees by the side of the arro- 
gant Lady Evelyn. 

*T will tell you all,” she said, in a voice broken 
with sobs; and, in a husky tone, she informed 
Lady Beresford of her love for Ernest Grahamé, 
and the interview which had occurred that‘ day. 
But she found no sympathy in the hard and. 
stony heart of the lady who listened to her words 
with compressed lips and lowering brow. 

Before she had concluded her story, Lady 
Evelyn commanded her to arise and seek’ her 
own apartment, as she had no sympathy with 
love affairs. Agnes did as she was bid, and as 
she again entered her chamber she sank heavily 
upon the softly carpeted floor. 

The ensuing day Lady Beresford wrote to Sir 
Mordaunt concerning the interview of Ernest and 
Agnes, and giving free vent to her own spiteful 
nature. ‘It is beyond forbearance,” she wrote. 
« And I cannot permit any lady of my household 
to so far forget her maidenly reserve and dignity 
as to traverse entire London for the sake of a 
tete-a-tete with a gentleman.” 

The rage of Lord Percival upon receiving this 
missive knew no bounds; and even the usually 
cold and passionless Lady Emilia felt a glow of 
anger and shame mount to her cheek, that her 
daughter should have so far left behind her 
womanly pride,'as to again hold converse with 
one who had been rejected by Sir Mordaunt as 
a husband for his only child. 

A few days afterward, the princely equipage 
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of Lord Mordaunt Percival entered,London, and 
drew up before the palace-like residence of Lady 
Beresford, Lady. Emilia alighted, and was as- 
sisted up the steps by an aged servant; and Lady 
Eyelyn met her at the, door with extended hand. 
The meeting between the, sisters was cool and 
constrained; in youth they had been rivals for 
the hand of Lord Percival, and in age they. were 
barely friends. 

But it was the interview with Agnes which 
was the most painful to the mother’s heart. She 
had resolved to upbraid her—then to expostu- 
late with her; but when she met Agnes she could 
only sob, “‘my child—my child!” and clasp her 
in her arms. Weak from excessive emotion, 
that proud..woman, usually so stately and dig- 
nified, half-fainted upon the shoulder of her 
daughter. 

Lady Percival remained in London several 
days; and when she returned to Percival Hall, 
Agnes. accompanied her. The shades of the 
evening were closing around: as the carriage 
rolled up the avenue to the mansion; and Agnes 
gaye a faint start as it swept past a huge tree 
whose overhanging boughs touched.the coach. 
It was the old trysting-tree where she had so 
often met Ernest. j 

At length the carriage stopped before the gates 
of the park, and Lady Emilia alighted: a strong 
hand was laid on the arm of Agnes, and she was 
taken quickly fromthe coach by her father. 

« Girl!” he muttered fiercely through his com- 
pressed lips. ‘‘Girl!, Disgrace to your family! 
Is it thus you would repay the affection bestowed 
on you?” 

Agnes trembled, and would have fallen to the 

ound had it not been for the arm of her mother 
which stole around her waist and supported her. 
Summoning all her energies, she resolutely ad- 
vanced, and was soon standing in the entrance- 
hall of her dear old home. 

In the solitude of her own chamber that night 
Agnes wept long and bitterly; in vain did she 
endeavor to gain some composure by reflecting 
on the true, undying love of Ernest, and the pro- 
mises which he had made; but the grey light of 
the morning struggled through the closed shut- 
ters of the window ere sleep visited her tearful 
eyelids. 

When she descended to the breakfast-room 
the succeeding morning, she found her parents 
awaiting her appearance. The repast was eaten 


in profound silence, and when.it was concluded, 
Sir Mordaunt. requested the presence of his 
daughter in the library. With tottering limbs 
Agnes followed him into the gloomy apartment, 
and hushing the wild beating of her full heart, 
seated herself _by his side. 

Long and earnest was the conversation which 





ensued, and the concluding words were from “ 
lips of Lord Pergival. , 

“Go, how, Agnes,” he said; “in @ few “ain 
you must be on your way. In the meantime f 
shall be preparing everything for ‘your wre 
ture.” 

Agnes was to go to Sanita ea 
Italy— 

“Whose very name hath power to wake 
A vision of delight!” 

An old nurse was to accompany her, and whén 
they arrived there, Lord Percival had an intimate 
friend—an opulent nobleman of high standing 
in whose house Agnes was to make her home 
while she sojourned in Floretice. 

Sir Mordaunt pleaded to his daughter of her 
really ill-health—her fragile constifution—the 
necessity of a change of scene—and the benefit 
of the sunny skies and balmy breezes of the sweet 
clime of Italia; and Agnes consented to go, as it 
was the earnest wish of her revered father, 





CHAPTER IY. 

A BRIGHT summer morning in Florence—fair 
Florence, the city of marble palaces, of storied 
renown, of poet’s song, and everything beautiful 
and loving; a bright. summer morning, and the 
cool, dewy.breezes of sweet Italy floating lazily 
between the double lines of stately palaces which 
adorned the streets of the fair city, and quicken 
ing into life as they wandered over the gardens 
and spicy orange groves which fringed the suburbs 
of peerless Florence. 

Before one of the most magnificent of the 
marble palazzos of the Strada Movada, a splen- 
did equipage, embellished with a coat of .arms, 
and decorated with costly hangings of bullion 
and velvet, was drawn up. Presently the door 
to the princely mansion was opened, and an 
elderly man and a fair young girl descended the 
marble steps. They advanced to the carriage 
and, as the footment threw open the door, the 
gentleman assisted a young and beautiful lady 
to alight. An older female followed her, and 
after one embrace of fair Agnes Percival, the 
daughter of his old friend, the gentleman pre- 
ceded them up the steps, and ushered them into 
the lofty hall of the palazzo. 

A few moments later, Agnes found herself in 
one of the most elegant and recherche rooms she 
had ever seen, adorned with costly pictures and 
rich mouldings, and all those little et ceteras with 
which a person of refined and judicious taste fits 
up a boudoir. Throwing off her simple travelling 
hat and shawl, sh¢ turngd to a casement which 
commanded a delightful view of lovely Florence: 

For an instant.all the combined beauty of that 
glorious scene, with its gardens, its fountains, its 
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majestic palaces sparkling in, the sun, its dewy 
groves, its lovely villas, and -its: grand: churches 
and cathedrals, almost overpowered her. 
, Beautifal! beautiful!” broke from her lips, 
at length, as she clasped'her hands together, and 
remained ina dreamy state contemplating the 
marvelous beauty of the fairest city of earth. 
Song did she gaze, completely absorbed in the 
gare loveliness of the view; and when at last. she 
turned away from the casement, a yet more fer- 
yent exclamation of delight trembled on her lips. 
, Jn ‘a. few days, Agnes had become completely 
domiciliated in the house of Lord Paolo de Guo- 
dini; and, almost happy, indeed, was she, as she 
‘each day found herself by the side of the good 
old nobleman, conversing with him on the many 
topics so interesting to young and old, or singing 
to him some pensive song in her soft, liquid tones. 
For Lilliore de Guodini, the young and charm- 
ing daughter of her host, Agnes began to feel all 
the love of a-sieter, so fair and guileless was the 
young creature. She was but sixteen, a gay 
and light-hearted girl, and beautiful withal, who 





fete; the brilliant revel, or the lively soiree. Gaiety 
was her idol, and on its shrine she lavished all 
hér choicest offerings. 

How different was Agnes—sweet Agnes, who 


hour after hour. There was an. air of home 
quietude in-the pensive manner of the young 
girl, for the usual buoyanty of youth had ort 
subdued by the deep sorrow which had been her | 
lot to bear. 

Weeks had passed away since Agnes first en- 


and pale, yet spiritually beautiful, she seemed 
like some gentle. being too pure for earth. It 
was.a plesant twilight, and she and Lilliore were 





attached to the palazzo, the murmur of soft foun- } 
tains, and the low sighing of the voluptuous breeze 
greeting their ears. 

Agnes was thinking of times long past—of the 
manly form of one who was her very ideal, as he 
seemed again to bend upon her deep, soul-thril- 
ling gaze; and dreaming over again those sweet 
fancies so dear to her pure, young heart. Her 
imagination wandered afar off—to the trysting- 
‘tree in the home-park—to the low apartment in 
London where so many happy interviews had been ; 
passed, and then to her present situation. Ah, } } 
how that gentle girl’s heart ached as she thought ; 
of Ernest—he whod so loved her—so adored her, 





had noticed the sad reverie of Agnes, and with 
the instinctive delicacy of a true woman, ‘had 
drawn the hand: of Agnes. within: her arm, and 
led her away down the dewy avenue where. tlie 
sunbeams kissed the sleepy blossonis; and the 
zephyrs swayed the sighing shrubs.” ° 

‘Dear Agnes,” murmuréd the fair girl,.as ane 
kissed the pale cheek of her companion, ‘tell me 
what sorrow oppresses ‘thee? Am I not a true 
friend to thee, Agnes—my more than-sister?” » 

For a. moment all the long pent-up emotions in 
the heart of Agnes.came straggling to her throat 
for utterance; but the next instant a weary faint- 
ness creptover her, anid she could only gasp, “not 
now—not now, dear Lillie!” and sink heavily into 
the arms of Lilliore de engi 





CHAPTER V. 


Eacn day stood Ernest Grahame at the window 
of his studio, gazing anxiously into the street to 
discern the graceful figure of Agnes approach- 
ing his humble home; and each day he again be- 
came disappointed, and awaited with impatience 
the coming of. the morrow. The morrow would 
come at last, but no sweet Agnes Percival with 
it to cheer his dreary-way... Thus days passed, 
and weeks followed; he began to. grow sick at 
heart—and the fear that. Agnes was ill or some- 
thing had happened to her, would thrust itself 
upon his mind. 

‘*T will ascertain if my fears are well founded,” 
he said, to himself, at length ; and he passed forth 
into the street, and turned his footsteps toward 
the mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford. A vague 
fear agitated his heart as he arrived in front of 
the princely residence; but casting off the unde- 
fined oppression, he ascended the marble steps 
with alacrity. 

‘‘Was Miss Percival in?” he inquired cf ‘the 
liveried servant who obeyed the ring at the door. 

The lacquey shook his head negatively, aid 
turned to depart; but Ernest detained him fora 
moment, and slipped a golden guinea in his hand. 
*¢Could he inform him where Miss Percival was? 
Was she ill, or had she returned home?” 

‘‘She had returned to Percival Hall,” he be- 
lieved. ‘*The Lady Emilia, her mother, had come 
after her, and taken her with her on her return. 
Something of importance had evidently trans- 
pired; for Lady Evelyn looked sternly at the 
weeping Agnes, and Lady Percival appeared ex- 
, ceedingly mortified and angry as she handed her 
daughter into the coach.” 

Such was the purport of the n news imparted by 
the garrulous footman; and when the door to the 


and who, even then, might be mourning for fear } mansion was closed upon the stupefied Ernest, 


she no longer loved him. Poor Agnes! 


he could almost have’ fallem to the ground, so 


Lilliere, the merry yet tender-hearted Lilliore, } stunning and unexpected were the tidings. He 
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had no doubt they had discovered where Agnes 
had passed the interval of her absence, and had 
resolved upon some course of punishing the un- 
fortunate girl. The thought that she was to 
suffer for the pleasure bestowed on him, by grati- 
fying ‘him with an interview, was agonizing; he 
almost cursed the day he was born; and had the 
form of the cruel old Sir Mordaunt Percival ap- 
peared in his path homeward, he would. have 
wreaked his vengeance upon the proud parent. 

But time, the assuager:of all griefs, be they 
ever so violent, gradually left only the memory 
of that, bitter sorrow, and consoled him by the 
hope of a future meeting with: her he loved so 
well. i 

‘«Few save the poor feel for the poor.” Ernest 
had probed the truth of the proverb but too well! 
Had he but been rich—rich in this world’s goods 
—how gladly—how willingly would Lord Perci- 
val have conferred on him the hand of Agnes; 
but poverty, that’ most bitter curse to the high- 
minded, that disgrace—in the eyes of the heartless 
world—to even the most elevated and intellectual 
of God’s creatures, had set its seal en Ernest 
Grahame; and the contumely and slight ever 
consequent was his portion. 

But young Grahame was not one to pine and 
murmur at his lot; nor was he one to submit to 
a morbid sentimentality, and let its undermining 
influence sap away his very life. He resolved to 
seek some other land—some country where talent 
and nobility of spirit would be appreciated, and 
true worth as well as wealth be the criterion by 
which man should be judged and assisted. 

Gathering up his little all, proud Ernest Gra- 
hame, with scarcely one natural regret at leaving 
England, save that it'was his native land and the 
home of her he loved, embarked on board a ship, 
to go—he knew not, cared not whither, save that 
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Ernest Grahame took aparments in a humble 
part of the city at first; but gradually, as hig 
fine talents became noised abroad, the obscure 
painter became more ambitious. He engaged 9 
beautiful studio in one of the finest streets; he 
labored assiduously, night and day, to become 
yet more proficient and distinguished in his art; 
and though many a line of care and thought 
wrinkled his glorious brow, success and a new 
ambition gave him, if possible, a yet more noble 
and manly appearance. 

He-was known no longer as Ernest Grahame; 
he had cast off all old titles and affections save 
one, and he resolved to keep no souvenir of former 
times. As Clarence Lyndon, the talented and 
accomplished artist, he found the full tide of 
prosperity setting in upon him, and he resisted 
not its impulse. 

‘‘Circumstances are the making of some men;” 
how true, how true did it seem so in this case! 

When Ernest first entered Florence he had, by 
some casual circumstance which seemed trivial 
to him at the time, rendered great assistance to 
a@ young and somewhat dissipated nobleman of 
the city. Lord Alberto Camacci wa’ not one to 
forget a favor done him; and with all the gene- 
rosity of a noble heart true to all the good im- 
pulses of nature, he had well requited the debt 
of gratitude he owed to Ernest. He spoke 
favorably to all the aristocracy of his native 
city concerning the talents and versatility of 
young Grahame; he assisted him in a kind, in- 
offensive way, from his own well-filled purse; 
and from that time henceforth the worldly pros- 
pects of poor Grahame grew brighter and fairer. 

His studio became the resort of all Florence. 
Connoiseurs and amateurs, young and old, affluent 
and poor, patrician and plebeian, alike visited 
the rooms of the elegant and gentlemanly Lyn- 


it bore him away from the shores of old Albion. 3 don, and the same consideration was shown to 


Many a long and weary, weary day passed on 
the dark blue ocean, and Ernest, in a sort of 
lethargic insensibility, thought not of the future, 


| 


all. Paintings of rare beauty and exquisite de- 
sign decorated the walls; graceful statuary and 
costly mouldings filled the niches; while many 


cared not for what fate held in reserve for him; 3 gorgeous and magnificent work of art embellished 
he only thought of the past—that past which had ¢ the splendid apartments. 


been so fair in appearance and bitter in reality, 


Lord Alberto became the bosom friend of Cla- 


to him and the young creature who seemed a;rence Lyndon; and the refined manners and 


part of his very existence. 

It was a lovely Italian day when the bark 
entered a small seaport town in Italy, and cast 
anchor. Mechanically Ernest left the ship and 
strayed into the villa. His luggage followed 
him, and he’ took lodgings that night in a mean 
hostel near the shore. The next day he pro- 
ceeded to Florence, which lay some leagues be- 
yond; and just as the last mellow beams of the 
setting sun was glistening the spires and domes 
of the beautiful city, the unknown and poor artist 
first entered its peerless streets. 


48 
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noble spirit of the artist exerted a pure and 
good influence upon the young nobleman. His 
course of life become more chaste and pure; his 
morals, which had been somewhat contaminated 
by contact with the dissolute and vicious, as- 
sumed a better 'tone; and he blessed the day he 
first met with Ernest Grahame. 

In turn, Camacci introduced his friend Lyndon 
to the elite of fair Florence. Clarence ‘ took” 


well; all his sayings were accounted as witty, and , 


repeated as. such; his refined and accomplished 
bearing in society made a deep impression on the 
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hearts of the lovely dames; he was courted and, the ‘‘cynosure of all eyes}” and at each meeting 
feed beyond measure; and Signor Camacci had { the chains of fascination which the sprightly girt 
the happiness of seeing his protegee, the young ; had thrown around him, seemed yet more closely 
English artist, exceedingly popular! riveted. She always met him with a frank, affa- 
ble manner, a gay word, or a naive-and piquant 
remark, and sometimes with.the nonchalante of & 
CHAPTER VI. confirmed coquette; and yet Lyndon was neither 
Ar a brilliant ball given at the palazzo of the { disgusted or displeased at what would have been 
English ambassador at Florence, Clarence Lyn- ; either folly or superciliousnéss in another; but 
don.first met’ the giddy and fascinating Lilliore { would only smile the more on the thoughtless 
de Guodini. All the emotions of his heart seemed ; maiden, and seem the more absorbed in her many 
blended together, as he concentrated them in ; graces of person. 
ardent admiration of the fair though coquettish But Ernest could not entirely forget Agnes, 
girl; and, although his own heart reproached him ; although Lilliore was now the most in his 
for his in¢onstancy, he could hardly absent him- ; thoughts. In the solitude of his own chamber 
self # moment from the side of the charming and ; —in the silent watches of the midnight, when 
beautiful maiden. the pale starlight bathed his soul in its holy and 
It is strange how those of strong minds, high ‘ celestial radiance-—in his studio, communing with 
aspirations, and loftiness of intellect, will some- } the works his own genius had wrought—the pure 
times be fascinated by'a volatile coquette, or a { and mild spirit of the gentle Agnes would visit 
gay and light-hearted girl. Ernest could hardly } him, sometimes murmuring reproachful words to 
comprehend the power she exercised over him, ; his ear, or anon whispering of the eternal and 
himself; but so engrossed was he in her varied { sanctified love she bore him. 
charms, so bewitched (if we may thus express it) And often—how often!—when sleep closed his 
was he by her manner, her nameless and piquant } heavy eyelids did her graceful and spiritual form 
builliancy, that to him she seemed not only the } appear by his bedside, and soothe his weary heart 
“Cythenea of an hour,” but a Siren to whose : by many a fond, endearing word, or invoke bles- 
rippling and melodious tones he could listen for- { sings, with clasped hands and eyes raised meekly 
gree. upward, upon the head of him she so loved ; and 
Lilliore saw her conquest, and triumphed in it. ; ever after such sweet dreams would Ernest arise 
The beauty and gallantry of young Lyndon was ; from his couch to go forth into the cold world, 
the theme of every tongue; and, to be able to } } with more of holy happiness and fortitude of soul 
captivate the heart and enlist the feelings of 80 ; ‘than visions of mere worldly prosperity could 
lofty and noble a personage, seemed to her young ; give. 
and giddy heart the height of pleasure. It was not after such reflections and such 
The charming Signora de Guodini was, at this | dreams that he could be charmed by the fair 
time, the reigning belle of Florence; and, per- ‘ ‘ Lilliore; but it was when wearied by the monos 
haps, also to Ernest, the same feelings which in- ‘ tonous events of the day, exhausted by his assi- 
fluenced Lilliore might have been at work in his | { duity to his easel, and disgusted by the heartless 
heart; he might have gloried that he had made a ; ‘ follies and unfeeling arrogance of. the world, he 
conquest.of the capricious beauty, while Lilliore } turned to Lilliore for relief from his undisguised 
might have exulted that she had captivated the ‘ contempt of all human things. 
handsome though somewhat ambitious artist. They met; they parted; they met again; and 
Lilliore was charming and beautiful; the bru- } after every such meeting did each await impa- 
nette and the blondine mingled together to per- tiently the. time for another interview, although 
fection in her exterior charms, while the winning { it were in the crowded rooms of affluence and 
grace of her mien made a yet deeper impression { fashion. 
on the heart of the isolated and lonely Lyn- 
don. She had smiles for the silent and diffident, CHAPTER VII. 
badinage for the gay, silence for the noble and} - Anp where was Agnes Percival all this time— 
elevated, poetry for the poetic, prose for the while the vacillating Ernest was half bending his 
monotonous and wearisome, and the eloquence : knee at the shrine of Lilliore de Guodini? 
of conscious loveliness for all. It was not strange In the mansion of the kind’ and fatherly Lord 
that the form of gentle Agnes Percival was erased Paolo she had made her home; and, while the 
temporarily from the susceptible heart of Ernest, ' ; daughter of Signor de Guodini attended the gay 
when we contemplate all the wondrous grace of | fete or ‘the brilliant festival, Agnes would sit by 
fair Lilliore de Guodini! ‘ his side for hours in the grand old library, and 
Night after night he met her in the crowded | read in her soft and pensive voice many a page 
saloon, or the quiet drawing-room, where she was : of useful and entertaining love. 
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«Thus week succeeded week, and months fol- byt or happy in what had formerly been ‘her’ 


léwed. The summer ‘was neatly over, yet the ; greatest pleasure—in attending to her father’s 
soft-breezes of the “ beautiful clime” still fanned {wants and anticipating his*slightest wish; bat 
the’ pallid cheek of sweet Agnes.. She had began ; in the brilliant hall, or the gay saloon all 'the' 
to think of returning to England, as her mother } elasticity of her buoyant, spirits resumed their 
often urged her to in the missives which Agnes } natural tone, and the spirited creature charmed 
constantly received from ‘her, when she was one } and ravished all hearts by the naive wit which 
day deeply surprised and:pained by a conference } flowed from her tongue. 
With her kind- old friend, Lord Paolo de Guodini. But to the heart of Alberto this: change in Lil 
Signor Alberto Camacci had ever been a wel- } liore was far from agreeable. _ He had loved her 
come guest at\de Guodini’s. The sprightliness ; for her quiet and gentle manner; for her tender 
of his manners, the grace and refinement:of: his anil confiding heart; and for her guileless and 
deportment, and the'extraordinary beauty of his { affable bearing. But to see her the courted and 
person, procured him instant access to the house ; admired belle, the proud and coquetted beauty, 








of: Lord Paolo; whiléthe many graces of hismind, ; to whom all might bow alike and offer ‘their’ 


andthe unthistakeable genius with which he was ‘ homage and attentions, galled his sensitive spirit, 
endowed, rendered him a peculiarly agreeable’; He expostulated with her—but.in vain; a néw 
companion to the stately yet intellectual old noble- jaa glittering vista of pleasure was opened to 
man. the dazzled vision of the light-hearted girl, and 
Perhaps there was another’ charm which at- she was not to be turned away from its golden 
tracted Camacci to the palazzo of Lord Paolo, than | gates; and with the first bitter word which had 
the Iong-conversation which invariably occurred be ever trembled on her lips, she bade ‘him not to 
when he visited the mansion.  Lilliore had not attempt to control her actions: The heart of 
then made her debut‘in fashionable society; and, ; Camacci was deeply wounded; and with a mourn- 
ag a matter of course, many of the coquettish and ; fal.smile on his handsome face, and a tremulous 
heartless habits which she had since learned, she { word of. caution on his tongue, he turned from 
was then entirely free from. She was a gentle { the presence of ‘the already repentant Lilliore, 
being, all heart and all soul; a creature with For a time life had no charms for him; he 
whom good impulses took ‘the place ‘of sober visited no places of amusement, he frequented 
thought; and Camacci’often thought as he gazed~' not the drawing-rooms of opulence, where his 
with envious admiration on the gentle girl, that ; ; presence was ever welcome; but he left fair Flo- 
there was not another maiden in all Florence { rence for a season, filled with a morbid contempt 
whom he would as soon take to his arnis as a of all human affections. When'he returned, the 
bride, as Lilliore de Guodini. first’ place whither he turned his footsteps was 
And Lilliore—sweet Lilliore—would ‘tremble { to the palazzo of Signor de Guodini, for whom he 
in his presence, and sometimes look abashed and i felt almost the reverence due to a parent. 
frightened when he addressed her with hismanly ; It was then and there, in the library with Lord 
voice; or anon, be more than usually gay—laugh ; Paolo, that he first met with fair Agnes Percival. 
with her soft, childish voice, or sing some gleeful { Spell-bound, he gazed at that sweet and pensivé 
melody, accompanied by the rich voice of Alberto, ; face like one in a dream; nor was he aroused 
or the harmonious strains of her lute. until the soft and liquid tones of her voice firs 
In this manner the time glided swiftly away. { fell upon his ear. Then did his admiration of 
Lord Alberto never breathed a syllable to either Agnes find words, and he exerted himself to draw 
Signor de Guodini or his daughter of his feelings ‘forth the modest and retiring girl. 
toward her; but the old nobleman was not slow} Many a long and delicious hour passed in that 
to perceive the mutual interest felt in each other: { magnificent study, and Camacci found himself 
and happy indeed was his heart at the thought, ‘ perfeetly entranced by the matchless yet uncon- 
that the affection of his darling Lilliore toward { scious loveliness of Agnes, and the deep, enter- 
one every worthy of it, was reciprocated. It {taining love of her mind. He forgot all his 
was understood throughout all Florence that an t sideanthropy, all his suffering in the graceful 
engagement existed between them; but as yet it mien and accomplishments of Miss Percival; and 
was only a tacit one. { not tilL@ late hour did he leave the library + 
‘It was about this. time that Agnes Percival ; Lord Paolo. 
arrived in Florence, and that Lilliore made her} As he passed out of the grand hall of the man- 
debut in the fashionable world of the city. The ‘sion he met the graceful Lilliore just returning 
charm of society, gilded and painted as it was, ‘from a route given at the palazzo'of the Duc de 
had: am inexpressible fascination. to the heart of | /F——. There was no reserve in that meeting; 
the young Lilliore; and from this time henceforth ‘ the y cordially grasped each other’s hands, and 
she seemed scarcely contented in the quiet of | kindly words hovered on their lips. 
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Zach returning day found Lord Alberto by the 
side of, Agnes Percival, at the house of de Guo- ‘ 
dini, lingering near her, or listening to her low 
and gentle accents, in a manner which denoted 
his entire fascination. Gradually his words and 
deportment grew warmer, and his bearing toward 
her yet-more constant and devoted; but Agnes 
was guileless and unsuspecting, and she did not 
oneé imagine that the proud Camacci felt for her 
more, than a. friendly attachment. True, she 
could see. that. his very being seemed to hang 
upon her breath, that he watched with intense 
eagerness each movement she made; but so de- 
yoted was she im her love for Ernest, so true to 
even the shadow of inconstancy or way wardness, 
that her pure mind could hardly suspect that she 
had inspired in another’s heart the same emo- 
tions which Ernest experienced. 

‘How grieved and how pained then was Agnes, 
when the kind old Lord Paolo, to whom Alberto 
lad confided his love for her, and urged to for- 
ward his suit with the beautiful girl, informed 


Aberto that they should be united! Stunned 


which Camacci would inevitably regard her in- 
explicable conduct, in refusing the hand offered 
her in so considerate a manner, the poor girl 
could only gasp, ‘‘I will see him myself, my 
Lord!” and sink fainting upon a sofa near at 
hand. 

Firmly yet kindly, did poor Agnes reject the 
proffered hand and heart of Alberto Camacci. 
She pleaded to him of a former attachment, of 
her love for another, and the impossibility of her 
bestowing her heart upon him, and he no longer 
urged her to be his. Sad indeed was his heart; 
but when he left the presence of the sobbing 
Agnes Percival he was a better, if not a happier 
man. 

No word had been breathed to others of the 
unfortunate attachment of Alberto for Agnes; 
only those three persons so united together in 
friendship’s holy tie, knew of the affection of 
Camacci for her: and for once the rejection of 
the hand of a suitor had not been bruited abroad. 

After this Agnes often met him; but he re- 
garded her only in the light of a very dear friend, 
Agnes did not shun his company; she was con- 
fident of her own purity and firmness in her de- 
votion to the memory of the unforgotten Ernest. 





CHAPTER VIII... 

Lizuiore had been quite ill for several days; 
and as. the incoherent words and disjointed sen- 
tences fell from the lips of the sufferer, Agnes, 
who had watched over her with all a sister’s 





tenderness and devotion, gleaned the fact that 


the. gay heart. which beat within that fair bosom 
throbbed Alberto Camacei! 

It was even so! Although none might suspect 
that the light heart of the beauteous girl was, 
blighted or ‘broken, a. deep sorrow had fallen on 
her young spirit, caused by her own folly and 
waywardness; and when Alberto had bidden her 
adieu, as she thought forever on that eventful 
night, it seemed to her as if her heart would 
break beneath its weight of untold agony!. ~ 

But Lilliore was proud as well as merry, . She 
resolved to throw herself still more into society, 
to dissipate her sorrow. She plunged headlong 
into its vortex, little dreaming how dangerous 
were the deceitful waters; and while the laugh, 
and the song, and the jest_ trembled on her red 
lips, the heart of poor. Lilliore was breaking! 

When Lilliore recovered from her serious ill- 
ness, the bonds of love were thrown yet closer 
around her and Agnes—for. suffering seeks for 
sympathy in the hearts of those who know: of: 
sorrow. They confided everything in each other; 
Agnes, her love for Ernest, and its unhappy con- 
sequences—Lilliore, her affection for, Camacci, 
and her misery caused by her own folly and ob- 
stinacy. Lilliore went not into society as. much 
as formerly; her weakness had been opened to 
her eyes by the kindness of Agnes, and blessing 
the hand which tore away the tinseled veil from 
the world, she gradually drew herself away from 
her former haunts, and became happier in the 
quiet of hallowed home, and the society of Agnes 
and her father. 

It was then that Lilliore felt a desire to visit 
the studio of Clarence Lyndon, her former ad- 
mirer; for she yearned to see the works of .art 
from his pencil so much noised abroad, and so 
much admired. She at length procured the 
consent of Agnes to accompany her; and one 
delicious afternoon, when the cool and spicy 
breezes of the clime of Italia went sighing over 
the city, the two young girls passed down the 
long and shady Strada wherein was the studio 
of young Lyndon, and paused before the doors. 
to the rooms of the English artist. 

The first thing on which the eyes of Agnes 
rested, when she entered the magnificent studio, 
was the picture of a beautiful Greek girl, whose 
cheek was tinted by the first blush of woman- 
hood in an attitude of prayer, her large blue eyes 
raised meekly heayenward, and the small hands 
clasped upon-the breast. Agnes started. She 
had certainly seen that picture before—or its very 
counterpart—in the apartment of Ernest Gra- 
hamein London! The eyes of Lilliore followed 
those of Agnes’, and a faint cry of astonishment 
broke from her lips. 

‘It is a picture of yourse)f, dear Agnes!” she 
whispered, as she pointed to the portrait which 
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seemed beaming with a. loveliness not of this 
earth, a beauty almost divine. 
Long and earnestly did those two fair. beings 





) 


And Lord Percival did give his consent; trast- 


ing implicitly in the good judgment of de ‘Guo«! 
dini to secure a good, husband for his beloved: 


gaze at that sweet picture, and when Agnes ; child, Agnesand Ernest smiled when Lord Paolo 
turned her eyes away they fell upon the form ; read to them the letter of her father; yet Agnog 
of one but. too well remembered, who stood in a ; trembled and almost wept, for she dreaded to 


dreamy and unconscious attitude, gazing intently 
with his lustrous eyes on the form:of her he 
loved! 

“Agnes!” ‘Ernest!’ 

They were folded in each other’s arms, while 
the astonished. yet happy Lilliore gazed wonder- 
ingly on the meeting of Ernest Grahame and 
Agnes Percival! 

When that rapfuring embrace was over, mutual 
explanations followed, and Ernest could scarcely 
refrain.from clasping that beloved being again 
and again to his heart, as she murmured many 
a soft, endearing word in his listening ear. 

But even this happiness could not always last; 
and Ernest, pressing one warm kiss on the yield- 
ing lips of Agnes, and bestowing a kind word on 
the fair Lilliore, parted with them at the mansion 
of Lord Polo. ; 

How happy now were those two young and 
dreaming lovers! They met often at the palazzo 
of Signor de Guodini, and many a long and ecsta- 
tic hour passed in each other’s society; while 
Alberto, who had returned to his first love, the 
now happy and lovely Lilliore, spent his time 
principally in the company of his former love 
and her father. 

Time passed on, and the happy household of 
Lord Paolo as yet had experienced no change— 
although the union of Alberto and Lilliore was 
soon to take place. Lord Paolo was now in a 
state of enjoyment indeed; and as the trembling 
Agnes pleaded to him, one morning on her bended 
knee, to attempt to influence her father in favor 
of the suit of Ernest, he gladly and readily con- 
sented, 

Grahame was now rich—very rich; for, added 
to his own large fortune acquired in Florence, 


4 





impart the tidings to him that she was to be 
united to.the detested Ernest Grahame. But 


Ernest soon soothed her troubled heart by whis-: 


pering loving words to her; and Agnes wept in 
the excess of her joy upon the bosom of Ernest, 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was a gala night in fair Florence; and from. 


the palazzo of Lord Paolo de Guodini streamed 
flood of gorgeous and blazing light; while within 
those luminous halls a thousand gay and joyoug 
hearts beat time to the quick gushes of harmony 
which echoed through the beautiful mansion, 
There was a flashing of jewels, soft voices floated 


upon the perfumed air, and in the subdued yet; 


glowing brilliance many a fair form glided along, 
scarcely seeming to touch the floor so etherial 
were the light and graceful figures! 

It was the wedding night of Alberto and Lil- 
liore, and Ernest and Agnes; and all the elite 
and noblesse of Florence had assembled to grace 
the bridal festival, whose eclat and pomp was the 
theme of every tongue. 

Alberto Camacci and Lilliore de Guodini were 
united in the holy and hallowed bond of matri- 
mony; and as the fervent responses to the holy 
words of the aged priest trembled on their lips, 
they turned away to give place to the noble and 
handsome Ernest Grahame and his fair bride, the 
trembling and beautiful Agnes. Percival. 

When the company had departed, and the fes- 
tival was over, how happy were those two young 
and devoted beings! And though the blushing 
Agnes could hardly speak so great was her hap- 
piness, a world of sweet emotions in the bosom 
of Ernest found vent in words. ‘My own—my 


was that of his brother, who had died in the § own!” he murmured, and the long and fervent 
Indies, and left to his only surviving kinsman } embrace which followed was replete with unut- 
the whole of his princely and almost boundless } terable bliss to the heart of each. 


wealth. 

Lord Paolo wrote at once to Sir Mordaunt 
favoring the suit of Grahame, and asking of the 
friend of his youth the permission for sweet 
Agnes, whom he loved as a daughter, to unite 
herself with one every way worthy of her—a 
young Englishman of great wealth, rare accém- 
plishments, and good family, then staying in Flo- 
rence. The name of the gentleman, he wrote, 
was Clarence Lyndon, and he trusted that Sir 
Mordaunt would give his consent without hesi- 
tation, for in every respect it was a desirable 
alliance. , 





A few weeks after the marriage of Ernest and 
Agnes—amid the tears of the two young brides, 
and the adieus of Alberto and Lord Paolo, Ernest 
departed for his native land with his sweet wife. 
It was with deep regret that those two loving ones 
left the fair city of Florence; for to them it was 
linked with many pleasant and happy memories, 
and many endearing associations. But business 


matters required the presence-of Ernest in Lon- 
don; and Agnes yearned to see again her beloved 
parents. 

The yellow leaves of autumn had just began 
to stréw the ground, and the chilly wind sighed 
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wan 
mournfully among the huge trees, as an em-? re-built by him;- the fields were once more culti- 
blazoned coach rolled up the graveled avenue to; vated and titled; and in a few years a more lovely 
the princely mansion of Lord Percival. Ernest} or delightful place could not be found in all Eng- 
and Agnes Grahame alighted from it; and pas-; land, than the broad domain which had belonged 
sing up the marble steps, soon stood in the lofty ; to Ernest’s ancestors, and on which he had erected 
entrance room of Percival Hall. a stately and splendid mansion. 

Sir Mordaunt and Lady Emilia met Agnes on$ He also purchased & beautiful villa in the su- 
the threshold; and after an affectionate embrace burbs of Florence, on the green banks of the sil- 
the nobleman turned to greet the husband of his very Arno, and near the residence of his friend’ 
child. The hand of Lord Percival was extended} Camacci; and there, every year, he and Agnes 
cordially, and a suavitous smiled played upon} sojourned to breathe the fresh, dewy air of that 
his countenance as he welcomed the rich Ernest} fair clime, and to sit under that azure sky so re- 
Grahame to the home of Agnes, Yet no word} nowned in song and story. 
was spoken of the past—he never referred to the; Agnes and Lilliore were now as of yore bosom 
time he had rejected Ernest as a husband for his} friends, as were there happy husbands, Ernest and 
daughter because he was poor and unknown; but} Alberto; and though Agnes saw how supremely 
he ever treated him with esteem and affection, in} happy was the wife of Camacci, she never re-' 
which a tinge of natural pride was apparent. gretted that she had adhered to her first pure 

For a time Ernest made his home in the house } love, and thereby reaped the reward of. Traum 
of Lord Percival; but at length the mansion which } Lovz’s Devorion! 
was razed to the ground on Grahame Manor was 
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Ross have gone from their pleasant homes, Undreaming slumber seals up the eye, 
And leaves lie dead in their whitest tombs, And wanderers, lost in a snow-drift, lie. 
ee ee wy Yet here, even here, on a motionless sea 

. Where the pulses of life are stilled—with glee 
Bare and barren the prairie seems To a dead tree’s top does the storm-bird spring, 
As deserts I’ve read of, and seen, in dreams, And shake the frost from his weary wing: 


Wh i d - di 
he > pt Se m4 acm a ang As haven-taught spirits, in desolate ways 
7 Of dimness and death, pour songs of praise, 


Ere skeleton caravans near their mart; He sits and wings on the dry tree’s limb, 
But here ice steals to the beating heart; And sings, in the desert, his morning hynin! 
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Upon the hazy hill-sides And back at early twilight 
The grapes of Autumn glow, The happy company goes. 
And forth with merry laughter 


The village vinters go. They reach the village common, 


The harvest moon is bright, 


Gay youths and rosy maidens, And joining hands, to music 
The grandsire and his boy, They dance away the night. 
Each with an eager basket, ; 
Oh! happy would all others 


Each full of hope and joy. Take life as free'as they; 
, 


And now the fruit is gathered, Neglect no seyious duty, 
The wine-press purple flows, Yet still be glad and gay. 
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oe according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by. Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office « 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108, 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ir. those who think that happiness exists only 
in those external circumstances that surround 
a@ man, could have seen old Mr. Warren in his 
prison they would have been astonished at the 
placidity of his countenance, at the calm and 
holy atmosphere: that had made his cell emphati- 
cally a home. His wife and grandchild haunted 
it with their love, and it seemed to him, so the 
old man said, that God had never been quite so 
near to him as since he entered these gloomy 
walls. 
him, innocent as he was, but should this happen, 
he only knew that God permitted it for some 
wise purpose, that he might never know till the 
sacrifice was made. 

True, life was sweet to the old man, for in 
his poverty and his trouble two souls had clung 
to him with a degree of love that would have 
made existence precious to any one—all that 
earth knows of heaven, strong, pure affection 
had always followed him. It is only when the 
soul looks back upon a waste of buried affec- 
tion, a maze of broken ties, that it thirsts to die. 
Resignation is. known to every good Christian, 
but the wild desire which makes men plunge 
madly toward eternity, comes of exhausted affec- 
tions and an insane use of life. Good and wise 
men are seldom eager for death. They wait for 
it with a still, solemn trust in God, whose most 
august messenger it is. 

There was nothing of bravado in the old man’s 
heart: he made no theatrical exhibition of the 
solemn faith that was in him; but when visitors 
passed the open door of his cell—for being upon 
the third corridor there was little chance of 
escape—and saw him sitting there with that 
meek old woman at his feet, and an open Bible 
on his lap, a huge, worn book that had been his 
father’s, they paused involuntarily with that in- 
tuitive homage which goodness always wins even 
from prejudice. 

A few comforts had been added to his prison 
furniture, for Mrs. Gray was always bringing 
some cherished thing from her household stores. 


He might die, the laws might sacrifice; 








A breadth of carpet lay before the bed; a swing: 
shelf hung against the wall, upon which two cups 
and saucers of Mrs..Gray’s most antique and) 
precious china, stood in rich relief; while a poy 
of roses struggled into bloom beneath the light 
which came through the narrow loop-hole: dit, 
through. the deep, outer wall. Altogether that 
prison-cell had a home-like and pleasant look. 
The old man believed that it might prove the 
gate to death, but he was not one to tum 
gloomily from the humble flowers with which 
God scattered his way to the grave. He lifted 
his eyes gratefully to every sunbeam that came 
through the wall, and when darkness surrounded 
him, and that blessed old woman was forced to 
leave him alone, he would sit down upon his bed 
and murmur to himself, “oh! it is well Godican 
hear in the dark!” 

Thus, as I have said, the time of trial’ drew 
near. The prisoner was prepared and tranquil. 
The wife and grandchild were convinced of his 
innocence, and full of gentle faith that the laws 
could never put a guiltless man to death. Thus 
they partook somewhat of his own heavenly com- 
posure. Mrs. Gray was always ready to cheer 
them with her genial hopefulness; and Robert 
Otis was prompt at all times with such aid as his 
youth, his strength, and his fine, generous nature 
enabled him to give. 

One morning, just after Mrs. Gray had left the 
cell—for she made a point of accompanying the 
timid old woman to the prison of her husband— 
Mr. Warren was disturbed by a visitor that he 
had never seen before. It was a quiet, demure 
sort of personage, clothed in black, and with 
an air half-clerical, half-dissipated, that mingled 
rather incongruously upon his person. He sat 
down by the prisoner, as a hired nurse might 
cajole a child into taking medicine, and after 
uttering a soft good-morning with his palm laid 
gently on the withered hand of the old man, he 
took a survey of the cell. Mrs. Warren stood in 
one corner, filling the old china cup from which 
her husband had just taken his breakfast, with 
water; two or three flowers, gathered from the 
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plonts in Mrs. Gray’s’ parlor ‘windows, lay on the 


little table, whosé gentle bloom this water: was } pulse 


to'keep fresh,  To'ahother man it might have 
peen pleasant to observe with what care this old 
woman arrahged thé tints, and turned ‘the cup 
that its brightest side might come opposite her 
husband: But the lawyer only saw that she was 
g woman, arid reflected that the sex might always 
te found useful if properly managed. Instead of 
being struck by thé womanly sweetness of her 
disraoter, amd the affection so beautifully proved 
by her ecoupation, he began instantly to caleu- 
late upon the uses of which she might be capa- 
ble. 
d@Rather a snug box this that they have got 
god in, my good friend,” sdid the lawyer, turning 
hiseyes with a sidelong glance on the old man’s 
face, and keeping them fixed more steadily than 
was sual with him, for it was seldom a face like 
this'‘met his scrutiny within the walls of a prison. 
“Trust that we shall get you out soon. - Couldn’t 
be in better hands, that.fine old friend of yours, 
awoman in 4 thousand, isn’t she? Confides you 
tomy legal keeping entirely!” 
Did Mrs. Gray send you? Arve you the gen- 
tleman she spoke to about my case?” inquired 
thoold:man, turning ‘his calm eyes on the lawyer, 
while Mrs. Warren suspended her occupation and’ 
crept to the other side of her husband. ©“‘She 
wished me to talk with you; and lam glad you 
have come!”’ 
\(Wellany dear old friend, permit me to call 
you so—for if the lawyer who saves a man from 
tlegallows isn’t his friend, I should like to know 
who.is. When shail we have a little quiet chat 
together 2’ 
“Now; there will be no better time!” ~ 
“But this lady; in such cases one must have 
perfect confidence. Would she have the good- 
ness just to step out while we talk a little?” 
“She is my wife. I have nothing to say which 
she does not know!”’ answered the old man, turn- 
ing an affectionate look- upon the grateful eyes 
lifted with an imploring glance to his face. 
“Your wife, ha!” cried the lawyer, rubbing 
his palms softly together, as was his habit when 
& gleam of villainy more exquisite than usual 
dawned upon him. ‘Perhaps not, we shall see; 
may want her for a witness! but we can tell 
better when the case is laid out. Now go on, 
remember that your lawyer is your physician; 
must have all the symptoms of a case, all its 
parts, all its capabilities. Now just consider me 
as your conscience: not exactly that, because one 
sometimes cheats conscience, you know—after 


all there is nothing better, think that Ldm your’ 


lawyer, that I have your life in.my hands; that 
I must know the truth in order to sive-it—cheat 
onscience if you like, but never cheat the lawyer 


who'tries your, cdse, or the doctor who feels your 


“T have nothing to conceal. I am ready. to 
tell you all,” answered the old;man. 

The calmness-with'which this was said took the 
lawyer somewhat aback... He had expected. that 
more of his cajoling eloquencewould be necessary 
befére his client would be won to speak frankly. 
His astonishment was greatly increased, there~ 
fore, when the old man in his graye and truthful 
way related everything connected with the death: 
of Edward Leicester exactly as it had-happened. 
Nothing could be more discouraging than this: 
narrative as it presented itself to the lawyer. 
Had the man been absolutely guilty, his counsel. 
would: have found far Jess difficulty in arranging 
some grounds of defence: without some opening 
for legal chicanery the lawyer felt himself lost. 
Unprincipled as he was, there still existed in his 
mind some little feeling of interest in any cate 
he undertook, independent of the money td he 
received. He loved the excitement, the trickery, 
the manceuvring 6f a desperate defence. He had: 
a sort of fellow feeling for the clevef criminal 
that sharpened his talent, and sent him into court 
with the’ spirit of an old gambler.. But a case 
like this was something new. He did not for a 
moment doubt the old man’s story; there was 
truth breathing in every word, and written in 
every line of that hotest countenance. Indeed 
it was this very conviction that dampened the 
lawyer’s ardor in the case. It seemed completely: 
removed from his line of position. .He had so 
long solemnly declared his belief in-the:innoeence 
of men whom he knew 'to be steeped in guilt, 
that he ‘felt how impossible it was for him to 
utter the truth before a jury with any kind of 
gravity. His only resource was.to make this 
plain, solemn case as much like a falsehood as 
possible. ’ 

‘‘ And so you were entirely alone in the room?” 

“Entirely.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘*You have no witnesses of his coming in, or 
the conversation, except this old lady and your 
grandchild?” 

**None!” 

“Your neighbors, how were you situated there? 
No kind fellow in the next casement who heard a 
noise, and looked through the key-hole, ha?” 

‘The old man looked up gravely, but made no 
answer. 

“I tell you,” said the lawyer, sharply, for he 
was nettled by the, old man’s look, “yours is a - 
desperate case!” 

“I believe it is,” was the gentle reply. 

‘A desperate case, to be cured only with des- 
perate measares.. Some person must be found 





who saw this man strike the blow himself.”’” \ 
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none 





**But who did see it, save-God and myself?” '* 


‘‘Your wife there, she must have seenit. The 
door. was not quite closed; she was curious— 


neey, 

It was a ‘falschodd now,‘and as: she uttered it; 
the poor creature:shrunk ‘guiltily from her has! 
, band’s side, and: attempted. to’ steal out of the 


women always are; she looked through, saw the } cell. 


man seize the knife; you tried to-arrest his hand; 
he was a strong man; you old and feeble. . You 
saw all this, madam!” 


s¢One moment,” said thie lawyer, Leglantditi tor 
kindle:up in his unholy work. ‘Another thing: 
is to be settled, and then you have the /proud! 





The old woman was stooping forward, her thin } honor, the glorious reflection that it is to yen, 


fingers had locked themselves together while the 


lawyer was speaking, and her eyes were-fixed on ' 


him, dilating like those of.a bird when the ser- 
pent begins its charm. At first she waved her 
head very faintly, thus denying that she had 
witnessed what he described; then she began to 
lean forward, assenting, as it were, to the force 
and energy of his words, almost believing that 
she had actually looked through the door and 
saw all that the lawyer asserted. 

**No, she did not see all this,” answered the 
prisoner, quietly; ‘‘and if she had how would it 
be of use?” 

“You did see it, madam!’ ‘persisted the Din 
yer, without removing his eyts from the old 
woman’s face, but ‘fascinating her, as it were, 
with his gaze—‘‘you did ‘see it!” 

“TI don’t know. II, perhaps—yes, I think.” 

“But you did see it; your husband’s life de- 
pends on the fact, Refresh your memory; his 
life, remember—his life!’’. 

“Yes—yes. I—I saw!” 

It was nota deliberate falsehood: the weak 
mind was held and moulded by a strong will. 
For the moment that old woman absolutely be- 
lieved that she had witnessed the scene which 
had been so often impressed upon her fancy. 
The lawyer saw his power, and a faint smile 
stole over his lip, half undoing the work his 
craft had accomplished. The old woman began 
to shrink slowly back; she met the calm, sor- 
rowful gaze of her husband, and her eyes sunk 
beneath the reproach it conveyed. 

The lawyer saw all this, and without giving 
her time to retract, went on. 

«By remembering this you have saved his life 


How, 
long have you been married ?” F 
The old woman looked at a gold sing on hee, 
finger worn almost to a thread, and answered,’ 

“It is near them years.” 

««Where?” 

The old woman looked at her husband, but’ his 
eyes were bent sorrowfully downward, giving hem 
neither encouragement. or reproach, so she ‘am 
swered with some hesitation, " 

‘We. were married down East, in Maine!” ,., 

“So much the better. Is the marriage regi» 
tered anywhere?” getya 

“T don’t know!” 

‘‘The witnesses, where are they?” ¥% 

« All dead!” 

The lawyer rubbed his hands with still pra 
energy. 

“*Very good, very good indeed; nothing: cou 
be better! Just tell me, could you prove an 
thing yourselves?” 

“Prove what?” said Mrs. Warren, half: ‘in 
terror, while the prisoner remained motionlesy 
paralyzed, as it seemed, by the wickedness “ 
his wife. 

‘«Prove, why that you were ever smsinfal 
The truth is, madam, you could not have. bedy 
married to the prisoner—never were the thing 
is impossible: It spoils you for a witness—io 
you understand ?” 

“No,” said the old Saati atta how should 
I? What does it mean?” 

**Mean, you are not his wife!” 

“‘Not his wife—not his wife. Why, didn’t I tell 


this good, this innocent man owes his life. 





you we had lived together above forty years?” 
“Certainly; no objection to that, a beautiful! 


—saved him from the gallows—his name from } reproof to the slander that there is no constancy 


dishonor—his body from being mangled at the 
medical college.” 

The old woman wove her. wrinkled fingers 
together; the kerchief on her bosom quivered 
with the struggle of her breath. 

“‘T saw it—I saw it all!” she cried, lifting up 
her clasped hands and dropping them heavily on 
her lap. ‘‘God forgive me, I saw it all!” 

‘‘ Wife!” said the old man, in a voice so solemn 
that it made even the lawyer shrink. ‘‘ Wife!” 


; 





in woman. 
ber that!” 

‘But I am his wife. Look up, husband, and 
tell him if I am not your own lawfully married 
wife.” ; 

‘¢Madam,” said. the lawyer, in a voice that he 
intended. should reach her heart. ‘In order to 
save this man’s life you must learn to forget a8 
well as,to remember. You.saw Leicester kill 
himself, that is settled. I shall place you on the 


Still you are not his wife—remem- 


She did not answer: her head drooped upon } stand to’prove the fact—a fact which saves your: 


her bosom; these old hands unlocked. and fell ; ; husband from the gallows. 


ea 


apart-in her lap, but she muttered still, “God | 
forgive me, I saw it all!” 


His wife would not be 


permitted-to give this evidence, the laws forbid 
it—therefore you are not his wife. 


They cannot 
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that you are; probably you could not easily 
pit yourself. I assert, and will maintain it, 


go marriage ever existed between you and the 


»Butwe have lived together forty years: more 


than forty years!” cried the old woman, and a 
Plush crept slowly over her wrinkled features till 
jt was lost in the soft grey of her hair. ‘What 
am I'then?” 

“What matters a name at your time of life. 
Pesides, the’ moment he is clear you may prove 
your marriage before all the courts in America 
for aught I care; they can’t put him on trial a 
pecond time.”? ° 
«And you wish me to deny that we are mar- 
ried—to say that I am not his wife.” The old 
woman, so weak, so frail, grew absolutely sternas 
she spoke; the blush fled from her face, leaving 
italmost sublime. The lawyer even felt the moral 
foree of that look, and said half in apology, 

“Jt is the only way,to save his life!” 

“Then let him die, I could bear it better than 
to say he is not my husband—I not his wife.” 
She sunk to the floor as she spoke, and bowing 
her forehead tothe old man’s knee, sobbed out, 
#oh,; husband—husband, say that Iam right— 
did you hear—did you hear?” 

The old man sat upright now. A holy glow 
wame over his’ face, and his lips parted with a 
‘hile that was heavenly in its sweetness, He 
raised the feeble woman fronr his feet, and put- 
‘ting the grey hair gently back from her forehead, 
kissed it with tender reverence. Then holding 
her head to his bosom, he turned to the lawyer. 
“You may be satisfied, she does not think her 
husband’s: poor ‘life worth that peril,” he said. 
“Now leave us together.” 

‘ The lawyer went out rebuked and crest-fallen, 
‘muttering to himself as he passed from one flight 
of steps to another, ‘well, let the stubborn old 
fellow hang, it will do him good; the prettiest 
case I ever laid out spoiled for an old woman’s 
fancy. It was badly managed, I should have taken 
her alone! I verily believe the old wretch is inno- 
cent, but they will hang him high as Haman if the 
Woman persists.” 








CHAPTER XII. 

Tue day of trial came at last. Such cases are 
frequent in New York, and, unless there is some- 
thing in the position or history of the criminal 
to excite public attention, they pass. off almost 
unnoticed. Still there is not a single case that 
does not swéep with it the very heart-strings of 
Some person or family, linked either to the pri- 
soner or his victim; there is not one that does 
not wring tears from some eyes and groans from 
some innecent bosom. We read a brief record of 
these ‘things; we learn that a murderer ‘has. been 





tried, convicted, sentenced; we shudder and turn 
away without being half: conscious that the his- 
tory thus briefly recorded embraces persons inno- 
cent as ourselves, who must endure more’ than 
the tortures of death for the sin that one man is 
doomed to expiate. : 

Old Mrs. Warren ‘and her granddaugher stood 
at the. prison doors early that morning, It was 
before the hour when visitors could be admitted, 
but they wandered up and down in sight of the 
entrance with that feverish unrest to which keen 
anxiety subjects one. All was busy life about 


the neighborhood. It was nothing to the multi- 


tude that passed up and down the steps, thata 


‘fellow being was that morning to -be placed on 


trial for his life. A few remembered it, but with 
the exception of old Mrs; Gray and her nephew, 
it passed heavily upon the heart of no living being 
save those two helpless females. How strange all 
this séemed to them! . With every thought and 
feeling occupied, they looked upon the indifferent 
throng with a pang; the smiling faces, the bustle, 
the cheerfulness, all seemed mocking the heavi- 
ness of their own hearts. , 

The hour. came at last, and they entered the 
prison, Old Mr. Warren received them affec- 
tionately as usual: he exhibited no anxiety, and 
seemed even mere cheerful than he had been for 
some days. The Bible lay open upon the bed, 
and there was an indentation near the pillow, as 
if his arms had rested heavily there while reading 
upon his knees. 

He.spent more than an hour conversing gently 
with his wife and granddaughter, striying to give 
them consolation rather than hope, for, from the 
first, he had believed and expressed a belief that 
the trial would go against him. With no faith 
in his counsel, and no evidence to sustain his 
innocence, how could he doubt it? Perhaps this 
very conviction created that holy composure, 
which seemed so remarkable in a man just to 
be placed on a trial of life and death. 

When the officers came to conduct him to the 
City Hall, he followed them calmly, solemnly, as 
a good man might have gone up to a place of 
worship. It was a bright, frosty morning, and 
he had been some weeks in prison. Still his 
heart must have been wonderfully at ease when 
the clear air, and the busy life around could 
thus kindle up his eye and irradiate his face. A 
crowd gathered around the prison to see the old 
murdérer come forth, but the people were dis- 
appointed. Instead of a fierce, haggard being, 
wild with the terrors of his situation, ready to 
dart away through any opening like a wild animal 
from its keepers, they saw only a meek old man, 
neatly clad, and walking guiltily between | the 
officers with neither the bravado or the abject 
humility of guilt. The fresh air did him good, 
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“you could ste-that in his face, and’so grateful 
was he for this little blessing, that he almost 
forgot the gaze and wonder of the crowd. 

» $ Phis is very beautiful,” he observed, to one 
of the officers, andthe man stated to see how 
simple and unaffected was this expression of 
enjoyment.’ ‘Had I never been in prison ‘how 
could I have relished a morning like this?” 

You expect to. be acquitted?” answered the 
man, unable to account for this strange oompo- 
sure in any other way; 

**No,” replied the old man, little sadly—*‘ no, 
I think they will find me —- am almost 
suré’ they will!” 

‘You take it calmly, upon my Sindesutdy 
calmly!” exclaimed the man. ‘‘Have ‘you made 
up your mind ‘then to plead guilty at once?” 

“No, that would be false—they must do it—I 
will not help them: All in my power I must do 
to prevent the crime they will commit’in con- 
demning me. ‘ Not to do that would be suicide!” 

There was something in this reply that struck 
the officer. more than.a thousand protestations 
could have done. Indeed the entire bearing of 
his charge surprised him not a little. Seldom 
had he conducted a man'to trial that walked with 
with so firm a step, or spoke so calmly. 

«Have you no dread of the sentence—no fear 
of dying, that you speak so quietly?” 

The old man turned his head-and looked back. 
Two females were following him a little way off. 
They had gone across the street to avoid the crowd 
of men and’ boys that hung like a pack of hounds 
about the prisoner, but were gazing after him with 
anxious faces, that touched even the officer with 
pity as his eyes fell upon them. The old man 
saw where his eyes rested, and answered very 
mournfully, 

*«Yes, I have a dread of the sentence. It will 
reach them! Besides, it is a solemn thing to die 
—a very solemn thing to know that at a certain 
hour you will stand face to face with God!” 

‘*Still Ldare say you would meet death like a 
hero!” 

**When death comes I will try and meet it like 
a Christian,” was the mild answer. 

As the old man spoke, they were crossing 
Chambers street to a corner of the Park, but 
their progress was checked by a carriage drawn 
by a pair of superb horses, and mounted by two 
footmen in livery that dashed by, scattering the 
crowd in every direction. 

Mrs. Warren and her granddaughter were on 
the opposite side, and had just left Centre street 
to cross over. Julia uttered a faint scream, and 
attempted to draw her grandmother back, for 
the horses were dashing close upon them, and the 
old woman stood as if paralyzed in the middle of 
the'street. She didnot move; the horses plunged : 





by, and the wheels made her, garments flutter 
with. the air they scattered in passing., ‘The. 
woman uttered acry as the carriage disappeared, 
and ran forward a step or two as if impelled, 
some wild impulse. to follow it, Julia darted or 
ward and caught hold of ‘her arm. 

“ Grandmother—grandmother, where are ie 
going? What-is the matter?” i" 
‘Did you see that?” said the old-woman; , 

*¢« What, grandmother?” 

“That face—the lady i in the carriage; Didyon 
see it?” 

“No, grandmother, I was looking ‘at you, 
seemed as if the horses would trample you down” 

The old woman listened evidently withont com. 
prehending. Her eyes were wild, and her om 
ner energetic. 

“There is your grandfather, I most tll him 
It was her face!” 

‘Whose face, grandmother?” 

‘‘Whose! ' Why, did you not see?” The old 
woman seemed all at once to recolléct héredlf, 
‘“*But how should you know—you, my poor child, 
who-never had a mother!” 

“Oh! grandmother, has trouble driven yot 
wild?” cried the poor girl, struck ‘with nev 
terror, for there was something almost inti 
in the woman’s look. , 

*“*No, I am not wild; but it was henoweiisllly 
Itremble. Could anything else make me — 
so? 9? 

“T have been trembling all the renner 
Julia. i, 

‘True enough, but not deep in the hearts 
not—oh! where is your grandfather? They have 
taken him off while we are standing here. . Comé, 
child, come—how could we lese sight of him?* 

They hurried ixto the Park, and:across t6 the 
City Hall, which they reached in ‘time to secum 
a single glance of the prisoner as he was cin- 
ducted up the staircase, still followed by wd 
rabble. 

The court-room became crowded iasodielly 
after the prisoner was led in, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that an. officer forced s 
passage for the unhappy pair to the seats re- 
served for witnesses. Mrs. Gray was already in 
court, a little more serious than usual, but still 
so confident of her protegee’s innocence, and filled 
with such reverence for the infallability of the 
law, that she had almost religious faith in his 
acquittal. She smiled cheeringly when Mrs. 
Warren and Julia came up, and her black silk 
gown rustled. again as she moved her ponderous 
person that they might find room near her. Mrs, 
Warren was a good deal excited: she even made 


an effort to reach her husband as they were con- 
ducted through the court, but the crowd was too 
dense, and spite of hersef she was borne forward 
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qo the witnesses seats without obtaining an op-. 

to whisper a word-of.what was’passing | 
jo her-heart.» The judges were upon the bench; 
ghe lawyers took «their places, and all the preli-: 
qiidaries of an important-trial commenced, The 

remained: calm as he had been all the 
gorning, but there was nothing ‘stupid or indif- 
ferent'in -his manner. : When informed of his 
rightof challenge’to the jury, he examined each ‘ 
wan’as he came up with a searching glance, and 
two or three times gave'a peremptory challenge. 
He listened with interest to the questions put by 
the’court, and sunk back in his seat breathing 
déoply'as if ‘an’ important duty was over, when 
the jury were at-length empanneled. 

The district attorney opened his case with 
great ability. He was a keen, eloquent man, 
who pursued his course against any person un- 
fortunate enough to be placed before him with 


nothing to compassion, feeling no weakness, and 
forgiving none. His duty was to -convict—his 
reputation might be lessened or enhanced by 
the decision of a jury—that thought was ever 
in his mind—he was struggling for position, for 
forensic fame. The jury before him was to add 
aleaf to his yet green laurels, or.tear one away. 
What was a human life in the balance with this 
thought? 

To have watched fhis man one might have 
supposed that the feeble old prisoner who sat so 
meekly beneath the keen flashes of his eyes, and 
the keen lash of his eloquence, had been his bit- 
terest enemy. Even in opening the case, where 
little of eloquence is expected, he could not for- 
bear many a sharp taunt and cruel invective 
against the old man, who met it all with s sort 
of rebuking calmness that might have shamed 
the dastardly eloquence which was in no way 
necessary to justice. 

You.should have seen dear Mrs. Gray as the 
lawyer went on; no winter apple ever glowed 
more ruddily than her cheek; no star ever flashed 
more brightly than her fine eyes. The folds of 
her silken dress rustled with the indignation that 
kept her in constant unrest; and she would bend 
first to old Mrs. Warren, and then to Julia, whis- 
pering, ‘never mind, dears—never mind his im- 
pudence! Our lawyer will have a chance soon, 
then’ won’t that fellow catch it! Don’t mind 
what he says, its his, business—the state pays 
him for it—more shame to the people. Our man 
will be .on his feet soon. I ain’t the state of 
New York, but then he’s got a fee that ought to 
sharpen his tongue, and expects more when it’s 
over. Only let him give that fellow his own again 
with interest—compound interest—and if I don’t 
throw in an extra’ ten dollars, my name isn’t 





Sarah Gray. Oh,if I could but give him a piece 


of my mind: tow! - There, there, / Mrs. Warren, 


‘don *t look'so white! it’s only talk. They won't 


convict him—it’s only talk!’ 
Mrs. Gray was drawn’ from this good-naturéd 
attempt to cheer her friends by the proceedings 


‘of the court, that each moment becante more and 


more impressive. 
The prosecution brought forth its witnesses, 
those who had appeared in the preliminary trial, 
with many others hunted out by Adeline’s indefa- 
tigable attorney. - Never was @ chain of evidence 
more complete—never did guilt appear so hideous 
or more firthly established. | Every witness a8 he 
descended from the stand séemed to have thrown 
a darker stain of guilt upon that old man. The 
sharp cross-examinations of the prisoner’s eoun- 
sel only elucidated some new point against him. 
His acute wit and keen questioning brought 
nothing to light that did not operate against the 
cause a better man might have been excused for 
abandoning in despair. It seemed impossible 
that anything could overthrow all this weight of 
evidence: even the desperate plea of insanity 
would be of no avail, No one could look on the 
solemn, and yet serene face of that old man, 
without giving him credit for a steadiness of 
mind that no legal eloquence could distort. 
Among the last, witnesses brought up was Julia 
Warren. The determination not to give evidence 
which had just escaped legal censure on the ex- 
amination, had been reasoned away by her grand- 
father, who believed himself that the laws should 
be obeyed in all things, leaving the result with 
God, had succeeded in. convincing the mind of 
this young girl that her,duty was obedience. She 
arose, therefore, when summoned to the stand, 
turned her eyes upon her: grandfather as if to 
gather courage from-his strength, and moved 
forward tremulously, it is true, but with more 
fortitude than might have been expected in a 
creature so young and so delicately sensitive. 
With her usual good sense, Mrs..Gray had taken 
care that her protegee should be neatly’ dressed, 
but spite of the little cottage bonnet with its rose 
colored lining, that face was colorless as a snow- 
drop. .A thrill of sympathy passed through the 
crowd as this young girl stood up before them. 
She was known as the grandchild of the accused, 
and to possess knowledge that could but deepen 
the charges against him. This of itself was 
enough to enlist the generous impulses of a 
people more keenly alive than any on earth to 
the claims and dependencies of womanhood. But 
the shrinking modesty of her demeanor—the ex- 
quisite purity of her loveliness—her youth, the 
innate refinement that breathed about her like 
an atmosphere, all conspired to .make her an 
object of generous pity, There was not a face 
present, even ‘to the officers, that did. not -bare 
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some trace of this feeling when the first view of 


her features was obtained. The face in which 


this tender compassion beamed most eloquently 


was that. of the old prisoner. For the first time 


that day tears came into his eyes, but when her 
glance was turned upon him with a look that 


pleaded for strength and for pardon, eloquently 
as eyes ever pleaded to a human soul; the grand- 
father answered it with a smile that kindled up 


her pale face as if an angel had passed by, which 
no one had the power to see save herand the old 


@ look of angelic obedience toward the judges; 


She touched her lips to the sacred volume with 





ee 


and when the prosecuting attorney commenced 
his examination, she ‘answered his questions with 
a degree of modest dignity that checked any de 
sire he might have felt to excite or annoy hér 
with useless interrogations. ..Nothing could be 
more absorbing than the attention paid to every 
word that dropped from her lips, by the court, 
She spoke low, and faltered:a little now and then, 
but the tones of her voice were so sadly sweet; 
the tears seemed so close to. her eyes without 
reaching them, that even the judges and the jury 
leaned forward to catch those tones, rather than 
break them by a request that she: should spegk 
louder. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Earra has a thousand happy hours 
To cheer the darkest lot, 

A thousand blissful memories 
That will not be forgot; 

They bloom around the wanderer’s path 
Where storms and tempests come, 

Like those sweet flowers that cluster round 
His childhood’s happy home. 


Our early home with all its joys, 
The streamlet and the mill, 

The old oak tree ‘neath which we play’d, 
The singing of the rill; 

The glad tones of our sister’s voice, 
Pure as the Summer flowers, 

Are with us still to make the earth 
Full of those happy hours. 


Earth’s later scenes when time has sped, 
And brought some loved one near, 
The whispering of whose brightest word 
Was happiness to hear; 
The echo of whose footsteps nigh 
Like Spring-time to the bowers; 
Or bird and blossom to the tree 
Fill’d earth with happy hours. 


And then the mother’s gladsome smile, 
The Heaven within her eyes, 

As seated in her vine-clad cot 
The loveliest ’neath the skies— 

She presses to her beating heart 
The image of that one 

Her heart has chosen for its home, 
From all beneath the sun, 


Eve brings a cheerful circle round— 
The old familiar hearth, 

And many a happy voice is heard : 
In melody and: mirth ;. 





No. discord in that evening song, 
No jarring in that strain, 

For Heaven is bending down to bring 
Earth’s happy hours again. 


Night is not dark, for love illumes 
The cottage with its rays; 

Watches beside the sleeper’s couch, 
Lists while the mother prays; 

Constant as Hope it mingles in 
The image of each dream, 

And lights the sleeper’s fancy with 
Its richest, rosiest gleam. 


Earth’s happy hours upon life’s tide 
Fall with a kindling glow, 

As those bright stars that from above 
Fall on our path below; 

A beacon fire amid the storms 
To steer our barque aright, 

And shed around the sinking heart 
Their glory and their light. 


The past has many a happy hour 
On which the pure heart dwells, 

And draws its sweetness drop by drop 
From memory’s honied cells. 

Thoughts of the loved, each look and word, 
The cadence of each tone 

Come back with happy, happy hours, 
We never are alone! 


Good deeds, bright thoughts on angel’s wings 
To make our spirits soar ’ 

Above the rust and dross of earth, 
Above the tempest’s roar; © 

_ Into a milder, purer sky, 

Beneath a brighter sun, 

And stars that shine. in gladness down 
On happy houts begun.: 
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PURSE FOR GOLD PIBCES. 


BY MLLE. 





DEFOUR. 








MateRIALs.—Two skeins of blue, one ditto of 
white, crochet silk; one skein of fine gold twist, 
and a round gilt top; Penelope crochet No. 3. 

With gold make a chin of six stitches, unite, 
and work three rounds, increasing in every stitch 
in the first and in every alternate in the second 
round, Continue throughout to increase in the 
same stitch. 


8rd round (blue and gold.)—One blue, two }. 


gold; repeat seven more times. 

4th round (blue and white.)—Two blue, two 
white; repeat. 

5th round.—One blue, four white; repeat. 

6th round (white and gold.)—Four white, two 
gold; repeat. 

7th round.—Five white, three gold; repeat. 

8th round.—Three white above the centre 
white stitches, five gold; repeat. 

9th round.—One white above the centre stitch 
of white, ten gold; repeat. 

10th round (gold, white, and blue. )—Four blue 
above the white, one white, six gold, one white; 
repeat. 

1ith round.—Six blue, one white above first 
stitch of gold, four gold; one white above last 
stitch of gold; repeat. 
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12th round.—Four blue, two gold, four blue, 

¢one white above first gold, two gold, one white 
above last gold; repeat. 

18th round.—Four blue, two gold, four blue, 
one white above white, two gold, one white; re- 
peat. 

14th round.—Three white above gold, thirteen 
blue; repeat. 
15th round.—All blue. 
This completes one side. Work a second. 
Then crochet the two together, leaving sufficient 
for the top. 

With gold work the following edge round the 
sides :— 

ist round.—Seven chain, miss four; repeat. 

2nd round.—One long, two ehain in every 
stitch, mjssing the stitch which unites the seven 
chain to the edge and the adjoining stitches. 

8rd round.—Nine chain. Make a circle by 
‘ working a plain stitch in the fifth chain; four 
chainy unite to third long stitch; repeat. Sew 
on the top. 

If preferred, gold or steel beads may be sub- 
stituted for gold twist, and will look equally well. 

For carrying gold dollars, quarter eagles, or 
¢half eagles, this purse is very convenient. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 131. 


xv. 

Wuen Anne recovered her consciousness, she 
was lying in her own chamber, at her uncle’s. 

At first she did not know where she was. She 
looked wildly around, at the assembled faces, 
exclaiming, in disjointed sentences, 

‘«‘What is all this? Am I sick? Is that you, 
cousin?” 

Then, as memory returned to her,'she added, 

*‘Ah! I recollect. I was at the opera.” 

And, with these words, she covered ‘her.eyes 
with her hands, and turned her face to the pil- 
low. She recognized her weakness,’ and was 
ashamed to betray it. 

As she became stronger she had to meet the 
thousand inquiries of her cousins respecting the 
causes of her illness. To them her sudden faint- 
ing was incomprehensible. As she could not 
acknowledge the truth, and would not tell a 
falsehood, she was forced to maintain reserve: 
a course of conduct that added to her sorrows, 
for it was regarded by her cousins as exhibiting 
a want of confidence in themselves. Her eldest 
cousin, however, who suspected the truth, did 
not join in the general injustice: and to her 
Anne’s heart clung with redoubled love. 

A week had now passed, yet still Anne, when 
asked to accompany her cousins out, had refused 
on the plea of ill health. In reality she felt no 
disposition for society. Could she have acted as 
she pleased, she would have returned home, but 
as half the term appointed for her visit yet re- 
mained, she could not leave her uncle without 
offence, unless by an explanation of. the true 
cause of her departure, and this was impossible. 

But she did what she could. She wrote to her 
sister, telling her she wished to return, and ask- 
ing that a letter might be sent requesting her 
presence home. 


xvVI. 


‘¢Come, girls, despatch dinner in haste,” said 
her uncle, one day, as he returned from his office. 
«¢ Anne has had the dumps so long that I thought 
a ride would do her good, and accordingly have 
ordered a carriage to be here early in the after- 
noon. We will show her some of the beautiful 
rural spots about our city.” : 

Anne felt in no spirits for the excursion, but 


it was so evidently dictated by kindness toward 
her, that she could not refuse. 

The environs of —— are, indeed, beautiful; 
and, in spite of herself, Anne soon became in- 
terested in the beautiful scenery around her. 
Rolling hills, richly cultivated fields, majestic 
woodlands, and snatches of river scenery seen 
between openings in the landscape: these con- 
tinually met Anne’s eyes. 

At last, toward sunset, they drew up at a 
fashionable hotel, where supper parties were 
served: and here her uncle announced his inten- 
tion of taking their evening meal. 

“It will be a variety,” he said, ‘and cheer 
Anne up. Shelooks better already. Oh! we'll 
have you yet as bright as a rase-bud.” 

Bhe day was bright and beautiful, and un- 
usually warm for the season. While her cousins 
gathered around the fire, Anne, who was accus- 
tomed to long walks, in winter, rose and went 
out. The hotel had once been a country-seat, 
and was surrounded by thick woods, now leaf- 
; less, indeed, but still majestic. A passion for 
¢ forest trees had always distinguished Anne, and 
there were several magnificent ones within sight. 
She bent her steps to the wood, drawing her furs 
closer around her. ‘The wild wailing of the wind 
among the bare branches was in unison with her 
thoughts. There was a sweet melancholy in the 
sound that was, in her then mood of mind, in- 
expressibly soothing to her. The sun shining 
brightly on the brown earth; the blue, clear, 
winter atmosphere above; the river rippling 
rough under the sharp breeze; and the columns 
of white smoke, from the surrounding houses, 
boldly defined against the sky; these formed 
prospect which soon chained Anne’s attention. 
She quickly forgot how long she had been absent 
from the hotel, and remained, under a giant old 
tree, watching the landscape, absorbed in her 
thoughts. 

She reflected how much the winter desolation 
around her was like her own blighted prospects. 
But she also considered, and this was the beauty 
of her nature, that though stripped of its sum- 
mer loveliness, the scene was still pleasing; for 
had it not bright sunshine, a cloudless sky, and 
a, bracing air. 

‘So may it be with me,” she said, half aloud. 
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«There are many things left to make even me 
happy: Why, then, should I sinfully repine?” 

. fis she spoke, a deep sigh startled her. She 
remembered at once the indiscretion she had 
pee guilty of, in speaking thus aloud; and, in 
some embarrassment, looked around for the in- 
trader. 

“What was her astonishment to see Frederick 
standing near her, his eyes fixed sorrowfully on 
net face? ' 

The surprise was so great that, for a moment, 
she was sensible only of it; but soon came the} 
mortifying conviction that he must have overheard 
her. Now he, of all persons, was the one she 
least wished to betray herself before. Her shame 
go overpowered her that, in her weak and nervous 
state, she could not resist it; but sank to the 


und. 
ye XVII. 


Sax did not, however, lose her consciousness. 
She saw Frederick spring to assist her, and this 
probably saved her from fainting; for, too proud 
to exhibit further weakness before him, she 
partially rallied, by a strong effort. 

His arm was already supporting her; his face 
was full of tender concern; but she slid from his 
touch, saying, with quiet dignity, 

“Thank you, sir. I can easily stand alone.” 

Frederick’ looked at her earnestly, as if to 
assure himself that she could thus coldly address 
him: then sighed, and turned away. 

He had not gone more than a‘step, however, 
when he seemed to change his mind. He re- 
traced that step, and confronted Anne, now 
trembling from the re-action. 

“And is it thus we meet?” 

He spoke, half reproachfully, half tenderly. In 
spite of the wrong he had done her, Anne was 
affected almost to tears. She looked down on 
the ground, but made no answer. 

“ And is it thus we meet, Anne?” he said. 
Perceiving that she would be compelled to} 
answer, Anne conquered her emotion, and said 
coldly, 

“T am not aware, sir, that there is anything, 
in our meeting, peculiar.” Then she added, as 
she saw he was about to speak, 

“My friends are waiting for me at the hotel. 
and will wonder at my protracted absence. Suffer } 
me to pass.” 

He drew aside, and raised his hat. But as she 
walked by, with whatever of proud unconcern } 
she could assume, their eyes met; and the ten- ; 
der, reproachful look of his went to her heart, } 
and followed her footsteps, accusing her. ; 

She began to think she had been, perhaps, too } 
cold and rude. If he did love another, was: hé } 
censurable, for had. she not long ago discharged } 
him? He evidently bore a. tender recollection of ; 





the past, else his demeanor would not have been 
what it was. As she thus speculated, her foot- 
steps insensibly grew slower. : 

Presently she heard a quick tread on the walk 
behind her, and, in & moment, Frederick was at’ 
her side. . 

His voice was flurried as he spoke. 

**Pardon me, Anne,” he said, ‘‘but I cannot 
part with you thus. It is years since we met. 
Ihave just learned that the causes which ban- 
ished me are removed. I have heard that your 
widowed sister has returned home.- Oh! Anne, 
I love you still; and yet you are cruel.” 

She began to quicken her pace. He eagerly 
continued, 

' «The hard fate that separates us is, then, to 
have no alleviation? Anne, pitiless Anne, you 
know*not the misery you inflict. I have remem- 
bered you, only to find myself forgotten.” 

At first, as we have said, Anne had regretted 
her coldness. “But language like this, from one 
engaged to another woman, struck her as a gra+ 
tuitous insult. She faced the speaker indig- 
nantly. 

“Sir,” she said, “what do you mean? How 
dare you?” 

He started back amazed. But gradually the 
color rose to his brow; and he; ‘in turn, felt in- 
dignant. He, however, controlled. himself, and 
resumed. 

‘*T leave you,” he said, **since my presence is 
so hateful. But you have destroyed all my hopes 
in life, and all my faith in‘womanhood. Fare- 
well.” ' 

His words perplexed his hearer. Could he 
venture so far on her old affection, Anne asked 
herself, as thus to insult her with hypocritical 
professions, or had some misunderstanding be- 
tween him and Miss Warren arisen, which had 
induced him to seek revenge on her by marrying 
Anne. The latter she thought most probable. 

**You should have learned faith in woman- 


} hood from Miss Warren,” she answered accord- 


ingly; and not without a touch of irony in her 
voice. 

‘“‘Miss Warren!” replied he, in increased 
amazement, ‘‘what has she to do with me?” 

This man, thought Anne, is strangely altered 
from when I knew him; for he is now the prince 
of dissimulators. She answered, therefore, with 
contempt, 

«The world says Miss Warren is the betrothed 
of Dr. Vernon, and his own behavior, when in 
her society, verifies it. When, therefore, he dares 
to address the language of love to another woman, 
he sinks himself beneath scorn.” 

As she spoke she turned again, and, with a 
haughty step, moved toward the hotel. 

But a hand was laid on her arm, forcibly 
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detaining her, and Frederick was speaking fast 
and eagerly. 

‘¢There is some terrible mistake here, Anne,” 
he said. ‘I am.not—I never was betrothed to 
Miss Warren—she has long been affianced to 
another. You speak of my conduct toward that 
lady as corroborating the impression that we are 
engaged; I do not know what you mean. Some 
one has been belying me. We are.dear friends— 
almost brother and sister—but mostly mere. No 
one who knew us could suppose differently. As 
heaven is my judge, I have never, for one in- 
stant, swerved in my fidelity to you. Oh! be- 
lieve me, Anne, there is cruel slander here.” 

_ The breathless energy with which he spoke 
was a guarantee of his sincerity. Anne felt 
already half convinced that she- had been labor- 
ing under a delusion. - 

“T heard but yesterday of your being in the 
eity,” he said, ‘‘and was speculating whether I 
dare venture to call on you, when accident threw 
us together here. Who is it that has been tra- 
ducing me to you?” 

Anne, blushing and agitated, faltered. out, 
“«T saw you and Miss Warren at the opera, about 
a week ago——” 

«The night Norma was played,” interposed he. 

“That was the evening. And I am sure—at 
least I thought—indeed I was not singular in 
believing that your demeanor toward Miss War- 
ren was peculiar—was marked 

She could not go on. His clear, frank eye 
gazed right into her soul, and she felt that she 
had been jealous without cause. She looked 
down embarrassed and ashamed. 

There was a silence of a moment, and then 
Frederick spoke. 

“T can well believe, when I reflect on it my- 
self, Anne,” he said, ‘‘that my demeanor toward 
Miss Warren did seem to substantiate the report 
of our engagement, for we are the closest of 
friends, and, in the absence of her lover, who 
but yesterday returned from Europe, I have been 
her constant attendant. I never before, how- 





ever, heard this absurd rumor. Lucy will laugh } 


heartily at it. The idea alone never entered 
either of our heads, I am sure. Our hearts have 


both been pre-occupied from childhood. And } 


now, dear Anne, are you still angry?” 


He ventured to take her hand, as he spoke, a } 
liberty not wholly without warrant; for, during } 
his last explanation, he had met her eyes full of | 


gentle entreaty. 

What Anne would have replied we know not 
exactly; but she was spared the necessity of a 
direct answer by the appearance of her youngest 
cousin. 

The merry girl came running from the hotel, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘where are you, Anne? Supper. is 


ready. How can you stay out so long in the 
cold?” 

But recognizing a gentleman in company with 
Anne, she stopped suddenly. 

We said that Anne did not answer direotiy, 
But she replied quite as effectually as if she had, 
when she turned to her companion, exclaiming, 

“Will you join our party, Fredérick? I am 
sure.my uncle will be glad to see you.” 

The sweet smile with which these words were 
uttered left no doubt of her meaning; andthe 
invitation was at once accepted., Nor did two 
happier hearts ever beat than those of Anne and 
her lover, as they sat side by side at that wintery 
evening meal. Such a glorious supper they. both 
thought it; and not without reason. 


XVIII. 


TuE bloom soon came back to Anne’s cheek, 
and the light to her eye. Her uncle vowed jhe 
had never known an excursion to .work sueh 
wonders, and that henceforth he should regard 
an afternoon ride as the best of prescriptions, 
Anne smiled and blushed; for she knew. the.old 
man loved a jest; and she was too happy to. be 
angry at being teased. 

Frederick was now a daily visitor in —— 
street. When snow came, he was the first with 
his sleigh; and many a pleasant hour the lovers 
spent whirling in the light machine over the 
frosty road. Anne now went less than ever into 
society, but from a different reason. She pre- 
ferred to spend the evening with. Frederick, in 
the quiet of her uncle’s parlor, while the old 
man read the evening paper, chatting, at inter- 
vals, with his guests. 

At Frederick’s request, Miss Warren called 

with him, one morning, to make the acquaintance 
of Arne. Our heroine was charmed with her 
lover’s friend, and the two soon became almost 
inseparable. Anne now learned that Miss War- 
ren had been Frederick’s confidant from the first; 
and when they were better acquainted, there was 
more than one harmless jest spoken in reference, 
to Anne’s jealousy. 
} As the marriage of Miss Warren was soon to 
take place, Frederick made it his plea that Anne 
would consent to be his on the same day. After 
} some correspondence between Frederick and her 
father, it was finally arranged that it should be 
so; and that the wedding should be given at 
her uncle’s, Mr. Malcolm coming up to the festi- 
vities. 

In all these negotiations Anne affected no fool- 
) ish coyness; but frankly told Frederick that as 
she had promised to be his, she would name 
whatever day her friends fixed for her. 

Nature lent a cloudless sky for the marriage 
morning. Both brides drove to the same church, 
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and were united at the same altar. Never had 
Anne looked so lovely, and notwithstanding the 
nervousness of the hour, never had she been 
happier. She had implicit trust now in the man 
to whom she gave her hand, and what is more, 
the pleasing satisfaction of knowing she had, 
under trying circumstances, done her duty. Her 
husband, as they drove away, adverted to this. 

“Do you know, dearest, he said, ‘‘that I love 
yoa a thousand times better for having dis- 
charged me, after your mother’s death? You 
acted wisely and rightly under the then circum- 
stances; but I bless God that circumstances have 

” 

Ah! Frederick,” was her reply, as she looked 
fondly up into his face; “does not God make and 
unmake circumstances, and always fur the best? 
Hf we do our duty, he will not desert us. 
that I owe my present felicity to having made 
what, at the time, I thought a great sacrifice. 





Had I acted otherwise, had I disregarded my 
mother, remorse would have haunted me for- 
ever.” 

“You were right,” said Frederick, kissing her, 
‘and I was wrong. Ah! Anne, you are an angel.” 

‘Nay, not that—only a loving woman.” 

‘*But a woman in a thousand.” 

“Nor even that. A poor, weak creature, who 
strives to do her duty, and leaves the rest to 
God.” 

Frederick and Anne.are still living, and still 
as happy as when first married. Not that they 
are without occasional troubles, for all, in this 
earthly sphere, must expect sorrow. But Fre- 
derick and Anne look on the cares of life as a 
gentle chastening, sent, by their Heavenly Father, 
to discipline them for a better world; and holding 


I feel } these sentiments, they do their duty uncomplain- 


ingly, and look forward with hope for their pomeanet 
reward. 





LINES TO ECHO. 





BY CONSTANT BADEAU. 





Far roving spirit, nymph of sound, 

Who roams the earth’s wide circuit round, 
Who soars above the mountain’s crest, 
And where the. wild-fowl builds her nest, 
Or side the river’s rippling flow, 

Meander through the vales below, 

And ranges midst ths solitude 

Of forests vast and caverns rude. 


Now mocks the lion in the dell, 

And now the Indian’s savage yell, 

The vultures cry, the hooting owl, 

The rav’nous wolves terrific howl, 

Or bounding free o’er lake and glen, 

Thou hovers near the homes of men; 

Plays round their chiming Sabbath bells, 
_ Doubles each stroke the hammer tells, 

Resounds within their spacious halls, 

And flits along the naked walls, 

Through lofty domes and arches wide, 

Reverberates from side to side. 


. Now climbs the mighty cataract, 
Or follows in the lightning’s tract, 
To grasp the deep-toned thunders loud, 
And hurl the peals from cloud to cloud; 
Then ere it ceases to rebound, 
Secures again the rumbling sound; 
Speeds o’er the wild deserted scene, 
Along the narrow deep ravine, 
Across the yawning dark abyss, ~ 
And dashes ’gainst the precipice, 
*Till earth with the vibrations shake, 
And till the boundless Heavens quake. 





But when soft melody awakes 

Thy voice upon the mountain lakes; 
When sweetly o’er the water floats 

The bugles rich and mellow notes; 

Then from the shelving rocky dell 
Where thou hast perched thy mossy cell, 
Thy mimic voice repeats the strain, 

And gently wafts it back again. 


Or when the cannon’s heavy roar 
Vibrates along the rugged shore, 

*T is thee prolongs the booming sound, 
And bears it to the heights around, 
Then with a pause the valleys fill, 
And leaps across from hill to hill; 
Like glimmer of departing day, 

It in the distance dies away, 

Until the sound but now so near 

Is lost upon the list’ning ear. 


Whatever cause the silence breaks, 

It thy unwearied voice awakes; 

The harshest sound or sweetest strain 
That shakes the hills or skims the plain, 
Thou imitates in self-same tone, 

And makes each passing sound thine own. 


When friendship strikes the chords of love, 
Like Heavenly blessings from above, 

To sound and motion unconfin’d, 

Thou hovers near the pensive mind; 

In gentle tones new joys impart, « 

And wakes an echo in the heart. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH. READERS. 

Dwarr Piants.—The lovers of flowers have re- 
cently been presented with:a new attraction, in the 
shape of diminutive plants growing in pots no larger 
than a lady’s thimble, yet apparently healthy and 
flourishing. Such nick-nacks seem made by fairy 
hands for the purpose of adorning some elfin con- 
servatory or parterre; and this poetical association, 
combined with their own intrinsic prettiness, has 
made these dwarf plants to be much sought after. 
Those who tend their gardens and green-houses with 
their own hands, naturally wish themselves to mani- 
pulate these mignonnes, and we are willing to assist 
them to the extent of our power, and for this purpose 
copy, from Mrs. Laudon, the process to be pursued. 

Choose the time when the tree is in flower, and 
select a branch, preferring that which is most fan- 
tastic and crooked. By two clean circular cuts, 
about an inch of bark is removed all round the stem, 
and earth is applied to the wound, and made to press 
upon it by a piece of cloth. This application is kept 
moistened until roots are formed at the incision, when 
the branch is removed, is potted, and thus becomes 
an independent tree. As the process is only a sub- 
stitution of a part for the whole, it cannot properly 
be called dwarfing; great care and skill, however, 
are required for its successful accomplishment. In 
China, where the process originated, the trees most 
commonly thus treated are the dimocarpus, litchi, 
the favorite fruit of the country; the carambol, with 
its octagonal fruit; the longan, a kind of plum; the 
orange, apple, pear, &c. 

The great rule to be observed is, to confine your 
operations to plants of a succulent nature, or, in other 
words, such as are least dependant upon soil and 
water. That we may be as popular as possible, we 
may mention cactuses and mesembryaces, or ice- 





plants, as illustrations of what we mean. Small 
shoots of different varieties of these and similar: 
families of plants must be taken off and rooted in 
the usual way, and afterward removed to the small 
pots intended for them. It is evident that when the 
space is so small, great attention should be paid? 
to the soil and drainage. The latter will be best 
secured by potsherds broken to-the size of a small 
pea, and placed to the depth of the third of an inch 
in the bottom of the pot. The soil should be porous, 
composed of white sand, leaf-mould, and a portion 
of pounded crocks, still finer than that used for the 
lower drainage. As growth is to be deprecated in 
these tiny specimens, no more moisture must be 
afforded than is sufficient to secure health. 





Sonpurns AND FRECKLES.—The fair correspon- 
dent, who inquires if a certain wash will remove 
sunburns or freckles, is informed that such disfigure- 
ments are irremediable by medical means. Ladies 
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liable to. them should avoid being exposed to the, 
sun, and should, therefore, never go out without a 
wide bonnet, or a parasol. They should not employ 
soap, but wash daily in cold water, drying with a 
coarse towel. The thousand and one washes, sold 
to beautify the skin, do more harm than good. - We 
may add that, although warm water’ beautifies the 
complexion for a time, its permanent influence ig 
injurious, and cold water should, in all cases, be prev 
ferred. The surést way to retain a good complexion, 
or improve a bad one, is to take plenty of exorcise, 
and in the open air.. Good health and good spirits 
are, in fact, the only effectual cosmetics, and exer 
cise is indispensable to the possession of either.’ The 
redness of hands, to which our correspondent.alludes, 
cannot be cured by sleeping in gloves; the expedient 
is one of those old-fashioned bits of nonserise, that 
has nothing to recommend it but antiquity: besides, 
it sometimes proves injurious, by stopping the per. 
spiration, and producing slight paralysis. Frequent 
washings of the hands, by causing a healthy action 
of the skin, will cure the redness, if anything will, 
Some ladies wash in milk and water, as better than 
water alone. 





JEWELLERY IN THE Mornine.—Ladies of good 
taste never wear jewellery in the morning, unless 
it is of the simplest and most unostentatious deserip- 
tion. Nothing is more vulgar than to come down, to 
receive morning callers, overloaded with ornaments, 
especially with diamonds, if the lady is sufficiently 
wealthy to possess such articles.. Indeed, simplicity 
in dress, during the morning, is one of the surest 
proofs of good breeding, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas 
De Quincey. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
—The public owe thanks to Messrs. Ticknor & Co, 
for this very beautiful edition of De Quincey’s most 
celebrated work. These Confessions have a peculiar 
interest, because they are not only perfectly sin- 
cere, but show the effect of opium on a man of 
extraordinary intellectual gifts. De Quincey was 
one of the most accomplished scholars that ever left 
Oxford, as well as a writer in the English idiom of 
great eloquence and beauty. Early in life he began 
to take opium, in order to;allay a chronic irritation 
of the stomach, a disease produced by suffering ex- 
cessive hunger in youth, during an elopement from 
his guardians. The, use of the drug grew upon him, 
until finally, like Coleridge, he became its slave. 
After many years he overcame his weakness, and 
renounced opium, but it left him with but the wreck 
of a mind. Yet, even in its ruin, his intellect is 
gigantic, leaving the world to regret'the deplorable 
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we 
error of his life. The Confessions.originally appeared 
jn 1821, and attracted universal attention, not less 
for the remarkable facts they detailed, than for the 
majestic flow of their eloquence. In 1845 a con- 
tinnation to them appeared, under.the head of “Sus- 

de Profundis. This article is also included in 
the present volume, which is issued in the peculiarly 
peat style, that. distinguishes all the publications of 
Ticknor. 

The Deserted Wife. By Mre. E. D. N. Southworth. 
1wol, New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The author } 
of this fiction is comparatively young as a novelist; } 
but she already takes high rank. Mrs. Southworth 
has great dramatic power, and in this lies the secret of 
her popularity; but she intensifies too much; and, in } 
describing character, and managing plots, she verges } 
oontinnally on the improbable. The present novel } 
exhibits a very considerable deterioration, in this } 
reipect, from its predecessor, “Retribution.” We } 
should’ think Mrs. 8. knew less of human nature } 
from observation than from books, for she is more 
successful in picturing life in Maryland or Virginia, 
where she has always lived, than in picturing it else- 
where: indeed, the moment she leaves her native 
soil her incidents and characters become more and 
more unreal, until sometimes they almost put Mrs. 
Radcliff to the blush. Her descriptive powers, how- 
ever, as well as her dramatic, are great. She can, 
if she wil], become a writer of first-rate merit; and 
for her own sake, as well as that of American litera- 
tare, we trust she will. We wish her eminent suc- 
oss, the more because she is a woman, and supports, 
we understand, a large family by her exertions. 





Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. With Reminiscences 
of Friends and Contemporaries. 2 vols. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The prince of egotists is Leigh 
Hunt, yet his egotism, withal, is delightful. We read, 
and re-read this autobiography, charmed equally by 
the style and by this egotism. Hunt positively makes 
a window in his heart, and asks all comers to gaze, 
yet he does it with such unaffected simplicity that 
no one can laugh at him for what would be folly in 
others, The volume, however, is not entirely con- 
fined to Hunt’s affairs, but abounds with anecdotes 
of his contemporaries, so that altogether it is one of 
the most fascinating books that has lately issued 
from the press. The Autobiography is, in fact, a 
perfect store-house of the literary gossip of the past 
generation. Hazlitt, Byron, Coleridge, Shelly, Words- 
worth, Southey, and other familiar names come in 
for more or less notice; and, what is particularly 
desirable, the anecdotes are mostly new. The book 
is handsomely got up, and illustrated with Hunt’s 
portrait. 

The Illustrated Shakespeare, Nos, 22, 23,24. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampeon 4: Co.—These three numbers 
are, in no respect, inferior to.any of their predeces- 
sors, The engraving in No. 22, “Joan of Are,” is 
particularly beautiful. We again advise all who wish 
an elegant copy of Shakspeare to subscribe to this 
edition. Twenty-five: cents a number, the price of 
the work, is remarkably cheap,.each = in 





itself, being worth that sum. 


The Berber. A Tale of Moroceo. By W. 8S. Mayo, 
M.D. 1 wol. New. York: G. P. Putnam.—The 
author of this fiction first appeared as a writer, a 
few months ago, when he published “Kaloolah,” a 
story of African life. The book was so original and 
racy, and the heroine was such a lovely creation, 
that Dr. Mayo at once established a reputation: he 
was considered to hold a medium place between 
Webber and Melville, with talents not inferior-to 
either of. those popular writers. The present work, 
though scarcely so fresh as “Kaloolah,” and dis- 
playing nothing of originality in character or plot, 
is yet written with animation, and will be read with 
interest. Many of the incidents are described with 
a graphic force that entitles Dr. Mayo to a high 
place among narrative writers: we may instance, 


} as among the best, the scene in which the Berber 


prince carries off the Sultan’s child. The volume is 
} handsomely printed. 


Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 1 vol. Philada: A, Hart.—Mr. 
de Vere is favorably known to the English public 
as a poet of much merit, though his poems, we be- 
lieve, have never yet been re-printed.in this country. 
The present volume is an effort in prosé, and a most 
scholarly and gentlemanly-like one itis. It is rare 
that travellers so cultivated favor the public with 
their notes, and, therefore, we welcome the present 
work most heartily. It abounds with much that is 
really new, while the style is so chaste, that even 
what is old seems original. Mr. Hart has publisked 
the book in the neatest manner. 


Illustrated Temperance Tales. By T. S. Arthur. 
With an Autobiography and a Portrait of the author. 
1. vol. Philada: J. W. Bradley.—These tales are 
among the best of Mr. Arthur’s fictions, and are 
published in a style worthy of their merits. Besides 
a portrait, in mezzotint, by the author, the volume 
contains eight illustrations in wood, executed with 
much spirit. We commend the work, alike for its 
moral tone, and for the truthfulness with which igi is 
written. The Autobiography is in excellent taste, a 
rare thing in such cases, 


History of Darius the Great. By Jacob Abbott. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—Here we have 
another of Abbott’s admirable series of historical 
books, beautifully printed, as all its predecessors 
were, and ornamented with an illuminated title-page 
and numerous engravings. We always give these 
little volumes a select corner in our library, and the 
present deserves the promotion not less than those 
that went before. 


The Pillars of Hercules. A Narrative of Travels 
in Spain and Morocco in 1848. 2 vole. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a somewhat pedantic, 
but nevertheless agreeable work. We learn from it, 
much that is new. It is issued in a very neat style. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. .No. VI. 
New York:, Harper & Brothere.—This number con- 
tains no less than seventeen embellishments, all exe- 
cuted in Lossing’s best style. The autlor loses none 
of his interest as he progresses. 
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Fig. .—Fuit Evenine Dress.—This dress may 
be worn, if required, as a fancy costume. It is in 
the Italian style of the middle ages; whilst, at the 
same time, it is perfectly appropriate to the opera or 
an evening party. The robe, which is of rich ruby- 
colored velvet, is ornamented up one side of the skirt 
with a trimming of satin ribbon of the same color as 
the velvet. The ribbon is fastened in a small cock- 
ade on one side of the waist, then carried down in 
two links, and finished about_half way down the 
skirt by another eockade with two flowing ends edged 
with fringe. A little lower down there is a similar 
cockade with long fringed ends, which descend nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt,’ The corsage is pointed 
at the waist, and has a trimming up the front, which 
in. effect precisely resembles. the old slashing, but, 
instead of real cuts (or slashes,) the effect is produced 
by puffings of white guipure lace, edged round with 
gold braid. A small berthe of guipure trims the top 
of the corsage. Demi-long sleeves, slightly gathered 
up at the inner part of the arm, where they are trim- 
med in the same manner as the front of the corsage. 
Full ruffles of guipure. 

Fig. 1.—Eventne Dress or Wurte TARLETAN®E, 
with double skirts, the lower one flounced, and the 
upper one gathered up on each side by loops of green 
velvet ribbon. Grecian corsage and sleeves trimmed 
with similar loops of ribbon and fastened with pearls. 
Necklace and bracelets of pearls. Hair in waved 
bandeaux in front, and a Grecian knot behind, with 
a head-dress of velvet loops and pearls, to correspond 
with the trimming of the dress. 

GeNeERAL Remarxs.—The chene or chameleon 
silks are the newest goods of the season, and cer- 
tainly the richest which have been introduced for 
many years. The patterns are chiefly in bouquets 
and vines of exquisite tints, the extreme gaiety of 
which is relieved by the shading of the silk. Pop- 
lins, watered silks, Canton crapes, cashmeres, and 
mousseline de laines are also crowding our windows. 
The two latter articles are generally of bright grounds, 
with vines over them. Some of the crimson and 
orange ones are very beautiful, the vines covering 
the material so as to leave only sufficient of the 
ground to be seen as will give it a very rich effect. 

Morning and walking dresses are still worn open, 
with beautifully worked chemisettes of lace, muslin, 
or cambric. Flounces have lost none of their vogue, 
and are frequently manufactured to correspond with 
the dress, resembling in this case rich ribbons of dif- 
ferent widths, but of texture and colors in perfect 
harmony with the robe. Silks, where there is but 
one color, such as Mazarine blue, dove, stone, &c., 
have a beautiful effect by being flounced with barege 
or silk tissue of the same shade as the dress. 

For demi-toilet under-sleeves of lace, are worn, 
open at the ends, se as to hang in the Chinese style; 
the upper sleeve hanging in the same form, and de- 
scending to about the middle of the lower arm, or 
merely to the turn of the elbow. With this style of 
sleeve bracelets worn:on the arm are indispensable. 

Some of the prettiest among the plainer kinds of 
bracelets are those composed of coral, or simply of a 
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band of black or green velvet ribbon, fastened bya 
clasp. Some ladies wear coral and velvet bracelets 
together—that is to say, one of coral and one’ of 
velvet on the same-arm.- For an evening dress, the 
velvet bracelet may be fastened by a diamond o 
jeweled clasp, with floating ends of velvet. No lady 
who wears bracelets would omit the velvet one, if 
‘she knew how it added to the whiteness of the 
arm. 

We have often much regretted to see ladies s9 
easily contented with the set, stereotyped: arrange. 
ment of their flowers, when the pose of ‘a bonquet 
may really be eloquent of expression. Even a few 
garden flowers, magnetized together, as it were, by 
a woman of true artistic taste, may give a grace and 
finish to her costume, beyond the power of a costly 
jewel to effect. Generally, bouquets are worn inthe 
dress, but less formally arranged than heretofore and 
with foliage drooping even_over the skirt. ‘Ladies 
who arrange their own flowers, and do not like the 
parsimonious trader, have recourse to wifes and 
sticks, will find it an excellent plan to wrap round 
the stems a strip of brown paper, saturated with eold 
water, and over it a slip of oil-skin; or if oil-skin be 
not at hand, thick glazed writing-paper is an excel- 
lent substitute. Outside may. come, of course, the 
ornamental lace or paper; but the above plan pre- 
serves the perfect freshness and full odor of the 
flowers, and without the slightest, inconvenience t 
the wearer, during a long evening, We have seen 
an evening dress of white India muslin exquisitely 
trimmed down each side of the skirt with nataral 
flowers, which looked as well at the-end of the even- 
ing as they did when brought from the green honse, 
They were arranged in very small bouquets, gre 
dually becoming less as they neared the waist. Each 
bouquet was tied with a piece of thread, the stems 
being cut of the same length, then dipped in sealing’ 
wax. A piece of white satin ribbon was then wrap- 
ped over the wax, and the flowers sewed on the dress, 
Small neck-handkerchiefs of chene silk are again in 
vogue, and threaten to take the place of small scarfs. 
Embroidered bags are even more beautiful than those 
of last year. 

The latest novelty in trimming the fall bonnets, 
particularly Leghorn ones, consists in the strings 
being exceedingly long, and made of very broad 
ribbon, thus presenting almost the effect of a scarf 
tied under the chin. Sometimes these strings are 
sufficiently long to allow of their being fastened by 
a brooch to the waist, and the ends are left to hang 
down the front of the dress in the manner of a 
sash. 

The manner of dressing the hair is much altered. 
The French Twist is now seldom seen except in morn- 
ing costume. Of this we are very glad, as it is most 
unbecoming, and totally spoils the shape of a pretty 
head. The hair is now generally braided in a Gre- 
cian knot, but.the variety is endless. For a youthful 
face with light coniplexion, the hair drawn entirely 
from the face and knotted behind, is remarkably 
becoming. Others.look very well with the front hair 
rolled ‘over a cushion, and a loose curl falling back 
of the ear. 
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